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A Buy That Means 
100% Bonus 





q We have bought outright “The Pro- 
gressive Stenographer.”’ his again em- 
phasizes the fact that THE STENOGRAPHER 
is the National Magazine in stenographic circles 
—a magazine you cannot do without. 


@ The purchase by us of this wide-awake, flour- 
ishing contemporary, we consider a large feather 
in our cap and a rich strike of “Pay Dirt” for you, 
our readers. It means that your magazine—THE 
STENOGRAPHER— is forging ahead at express 
speed ; it means double value for your money— 
100 per cent. bonus: it means the biggest dollar's 
worth you ever had; it means that THE STENO- 
GRAPHER is more than ever a salary builder. 


Sunscrtzne To-Day — NOW 


l'welve Numbers, $1.00; Three Months’ Trial, 25c; 
Sample Copy, loc. 


Gert rn Live! 


Have you our Deskman’s Manual? It's Free. 





The Stenographer Company 
512 Perry Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Feat excellent opp st on by portuniieg# ore 
Gov Service mnouncemnens. containing full information 
and questions re- 


about xami ons 
cently SEAS the Civ civil Service Cc ommnlesion 
COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














STOP! 


oe 4 that muscle-straining, nerve- 
destroying, cramp-producing, pen- 
diggin finger movement ag 
Easy riting, Plain as Print, Rapid 
and Tireless, the PP securing, 
salary-raising kind, taught by Cor- 
respondence by the famous Palmer 
Method. 

PENMANSHIP Taught by Mail 
a & ons fascinating instruction by 
mai your home during your 
spare oaks with weekly criticism 
of your work. Complete unlimited 
course, $10.00. Success guaranteed 
or no tuition fee. Students’ S on; 
mens, our Book on “Penmans 1a 
and a sample copy of the beautiful 
Monthly American Penman abso- 
lutely free. Write now. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


Reliance Bldg., Union Square 
NEW YORK 
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The Positively ‘‘Writing in Sight”’ 


TYPEWRITER 


A practical, business-like, 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 


SPEEDY - PORTABLE - DURABLE 


Simple in construction, built for plenty of hard work. 

isible writing, no lifting of carriage to see your work. 

Alignment is positive and permanent. 

@ One of the largest railway corporations in the country 

has adopted it and has over 1,800 in use. 

gq Wanamaker sold 500 Welli the first 

ee agency for New York, and bes sold 1,500 

more since ‘ 

Site See ee. We send the machine out on 10 
* free trial. Do not buy « writing machine of any 

bicd without investigating the® * Wellington.” 


THE WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 
PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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A GREAT SURPRISE IS 


socents [RENU-RIBN | sy mac| | The Stenographic Expert 

















ay a big d -“—~ in the sav ¥ of TJ ype writer By WILLARD B. BOTTOME 
Vivo expense ne via renews r m ‘ en tft 
twenty, any color, and does it while you sleep. It a Official Stenographer New Y ork Supreme Court. 
ways works. Special prices t var Amel eges. etaides of ward’ expand Sar epend ans casmeaey, 
The RENU-RIBN Co. ee 
449 KE. CHURCH STREET  MARSHALLTOWN, OWA, U. 8. A. Size of book 534x8 inch 235 _ 
in buckram. 
Vest-pocket size. Contains yo chapters. While 68 pages of 
Most popular the 235 are in Pitmanic shorthand, showing lists of 


book of its kind we : . 
on the market. phrases, conflicting words, arbitrary signs short- 


One agent has cuts, Gregg writers may take advantage of the 
e G 


sold more than 











3000 copies. In. tions in these 68 pages and adapt them to th 
\s nseabd . 
the ‘oie, ecboolrvon. and home. Pub hie | in three — The rest of the book may be used by writers 
ition ther pdges, index cents; . 
pas: green leather, gold edges, indesed. & const of any system. The twenty-one chapters treat of the 
Indexed. 25" cents Write for agents’ te rae and, ‘tree following subjects : 
stratec ole ries 
pee gt a ri ee PRACTIOAL, TEXT 1. What education does the professional pevenes need > 
BOOK O0., Euclid Avenue and 18th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Spat and sing W Ill Conflicting words. Yea 
asing Familiar phrases. VI. pau 
Vit p personal Mie eoer ve nea wa ots 
unctuation x ile reporting 8 duties in 
Good Positions qu —_ by ju jut ic . Exhibits in the ~, The bodes ‘ 
as 4 L hae as delivered. XIV. Editi 
and increased Salaries are secured by Graduates of o>. R.. 3. XVI. Grand Jey. "evil A 
the Palmer Method of Business Writing. This complete case. <VIIL Daily copy. XIX. TE sik a. 
7 ee cd is making more good Business Pe er cine, XX. Odds end coe. +4 Count cunetes of 
agencies combined More than TEN i 
THOUSAND GRADI ATES during the past year —_— , 
) your part, and money will be refunded if you do Price $2.00, by mail, postage prepaid, 
ed eed We teach you by correspondence at s - 
your home and make the course easy and fascinating d for sample pas 
Our beautifully illustrated new circular tells all —_—_—_—_—__— 
aboutit, Write us to-day 
WILLARD B. BOTTOME 
The A. N. Palmer Company Temple Court Bids. New York City 





Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 


The Speed Secret 




















T IS VERY SIMPLE—just a thorough knowledge of your system and plenty of dictation. 
The f mer depends entirely upon you, the latter you can have at any hour of the day or 
night with one of my DICTATION OUTFITS—my matter or your matter—any speed from 

ten words per minute to far above 200—clear asa bell. Speed and salary are synonymous— 


do you want to better yours? 


J. N. KIMBALL - 1358 Broadway - NEW YORK CITY 
Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Stenographers Can Quickly 


Measure Spaces for Typewriting 


Instantly locates the space at which 
to begin any sentence or phrase to 
occupy exact center of line or page. 
Tells what number of words can be 
written in any given space. Simple 
and certain, 


TYPEWRITER’S AUTOMATIC 


TABULATOR 


A neat celluloid ruler. Saves time, 
adds neatness and tone to your work. 
Only device of its kind. Once used 
becomes invaluable. Is being used in 
thousands of offices. Makes it easy 
to typewrite neatly and accurately. 
25¢ in stamps brings this wonderful 
time-saver and typewriting-im- 
prover postpaid. Order to-day. You'll 
be mighty glad after you've used it. 


THE TABULATOR CoO. 


STEELEVILLE, MO. 


Watch your wrapper for date of 
expiration of your subscription. 








PENMANSHIP 
Taught by Mail 


You can learn muscular move- 
ment—the only practical, sensi- 
ble, business penmanship, at your 
home by the world’s famous PAL- 
MER METHOD. Full unlimited 
course, with weekly criticism, 
$10.00; ought to be worth to you 
$10.00 a week in increased 
salary. We guarantee success or 
charge no tuition fee. Write to- 
day for free book on Palmer’s 
Penmanship, with specimens of 
muscular movement writing. If 
you are in earnest, if you mean 
to make the most of yourself, do 
not put this off until to-morrow 
or to-night, but write AT ONCB. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 














“CHAUTAUQUA” 


Means These Three Things— Which 
Interests You? 


A SYSTEM OF HOME READING 


Definite results from the use of spare 
minutes. English year now in progress. 
Ask for C. L. S. C. Quarterly, 


A VACATION SCHOOL 


Competent instruction. Thirteen De- 
artments. Over 2500 enrollments yearly. 
he best environment for study. Notable 
lectures. Expense moderate. July and 
August. Ask for Summer School Catalog. 


A METROPOLIS IN THE WOODS 


All conveniences of living. the pure 
charm of nature, and advantages for cul 
ture that are famed throughout the world. 
Organized sports, both aquatic and on 
land. Professional men's clubs. Women's 
conferences. Great lectures and recitals. 
July and August. Ask for Preliminary 
Quarterly. 






Chautauqua, 





CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


New York 











Automatic Block Signals 
Rockballasted Roadbed 
Electric Lighted Trains 

Unexcelled Dining Service 
e Only Double Track Rai 


between Chicago and 8t. Louis 


r Time Tables and Fares Address: 
. J. MCKAY, General Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Summer 


Normal School 








From June 19th to 


July 29th the regular course 
of instruction of 


Gregg School 


Convention 








CHICAGO 


will be supplemented by a Teachers’ Course, con- 
ducted under the direction of 


Mr. John Robert Gregg 


Special attention will be paid to methods of pre- 
sentation, speed practice, blackboard drill, short- 
hand penmanship, review work, and the correlation 
of subjects. The regular class work will be in 
charge of experienced and capable instructors who 
have formed the faculty of Gregg School for many 
years. 

Teachers’ certificates will be granted to those 
who pass the required examination. 

One important change in the Summer School 
Session has been made—it will now be a definite 


six weeks’ course. 


The Summer School Session will be followed 
by the convention of the Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation of America, during which will be held the 
Gregg Teachers’ Medal Contests. 


If interested in the Teachers’ Course, send for 
special circular and Gregg School prospectus. 


Gregg School 
32 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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@ Practically every operation is con- 
trolled from the straight line, key- 
for-every-character keyboard of the 
new Model 10 Smith Premier Type- 
writer. 


@ No reaching, no waste energy, no 
mental strain; hence more rapid and 
far more accurate work. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Business Law in a Commercial Department 


By Joseph D. Noonan, Principal of the Commercial Department, High School, Westminster, Md. 


[A paper read before the Commercial Teachers’ Association of Maryland.] 


HE importance of commercial 
law to a business man is unques- 
tioned. The aim of all business 

houses nowadays is to avoid litigation of 





every kind; for business men are aware 
that “the only thing certain about law is 
the expense.” When we consider the 
enormous amount of business done in 
these days, and the amazing and confus- 
ing windings of our business labyrinth, 
it is surprising that our courts are not 
overwhelmed with cases from the world 
of commerce. 

This, however, is not the case. I my- 
self have heard men who have been con- 
nected with the courts for years remark 
upon the fact that people are not as liti- 
gious as they once were, and say that a 
great many business men know as much 
about business law as the lawyers them- 
selves. And this is, I believe, true; for 
men of business know that if they want 
to be successful in the modern business 
world, with all its intricacies and its op- 
portunities for litigation, they must know 
how to avoid litigation. 

With this idea in view, the intelligent 
business man equips himself with a work- 
ing knowledge of business law. By a 
working knowledge, I mean a knowledge 
sufficient to enable him to keep out of 
the courts. He does not want to know 
enough about law to enable him to con- 
duct his case in court, for there are too 
many good lawyers who devote them- 
selves exclusively to this kind of work. 
But his knowledge, by enabling him to 


avoid law quibbles, is acquired for the 
purpose of making the employment of 
these good lawyers unnecessary. 

Now, since we know that a working 
knowledge of commercial law is abso- 
lutely essential to a successful business 
career, that without it one will be con- 
stantly getting himself into trouble, and 
that ignorance of the law is no excuse for 
its violation, the only question remaining 
to be answered is: how much law is essen- 
tial to a man in the business world? 

This is a question that we as commer- 
cial teachers must set ourselves, to an- 
swer. Some men get their knowledge of 
commercial law by actual experience, by 
having it thrust upon them, as it were; 
some by studying the rudiments outside 
of business hours; some, again, from 
business colleges and high school com- 
mercial departments. And it is with 
these last that we are specially concerned. 
While the well-equipped business man, 
as we see, knows the fundamentals of 
law, he is not always personally in charge 
of that part of the work where his knowl- 
edge can be applied, and cannot control 
the tendency of his employees to violate 
the law through their ignorance of it. So 
the demand for intelligent office help who 
have been trained in the fundamentals, is 
ever increasing, and a familiarity with 
law will, in the near future, be just as 
essential to the complete equipment of a 
man for business as a good foundation 
in English or arithmetic. 

My idea as to the best way of teach- 
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ing it, what subjects should be covered, 
and the importance of each subject, is as 
follows: 

As commercial law is founded upon 
business customs, and as a knowledge of 
business is absolutely essential to the per- 
fect understanding of business life, my 
first efforts are along the line of pointing 
out to what extent and how business 
law is allied with business customs. In 
order to show this, it is necessary to go 
back to the foundation of law. Teach 
the pupil how a certain method of doing 
a thing was first recognized as a good 
way, then as the best way, and then as 
the only way ; and point out how, when it 
became the only way, it thereupon be- 
came a law. Then discuss the reasons 
why this particular method of doing a 
thing was considered the best method. 
Show the pupil that this was a common- 
sense method, and if you succeed in get- 
ting him to see this, then you will have 
succeeded in making him understand 
the reason, source and justice of com- 
mercial law. What you should aim to 
teach is not the technicalities of law, but 
the common-sense foundation of its prin- 
ciples; for although the student will cer- 
tainly not remember these _ technical 
names, he will remember the principles, 
if they are presented as principles and 
not as abstract theories. If you present 
commercial law as an abstract theory, 
teaching its technicalities, giving its tech- 
nical names, the pupil will miss the causes 
and the reasons for their existence, will 
remember these names for a short while 
and then forget them, and so will have 
lost all knowledge and understanding of 
the subject. To drive home the meaning 
of the principles it is necessary to give 
examples in which you use conditions 
with which they are familiar. This last, 
however, is a method of presentation so 


widely recognized in pedagogical circles 
that it needs no elaboration here. 

Now, as to the subjects to be covered 
and the importance of each: As the very 
word “business” implies the making of 
contracts, I would first take up the sub- 
ject of contracts. ‘As this is the most im- 
portant subject in law to a man in the 
is one with 
I would give 
Spend 


business world—because it 
which he must deal daily 
this the greatest 


some time in teaching the principles in- 


prominence. 


volved, and then give your students prac- 
tical problems on these principles to test 
their knowledge of them. The next sub- 
ject I would take up is that of Negotiable 
Paper, as this is the next in importance, 
if not of equal importance. Then in the 
same way take up the subjects of Sales of 
Personal Property, Agency, and Organi- 
zation of in the order 
These are all general subjects 


Corporations, 
given. 
and will be of value to a man in any 
line of business; and if any other sub- 
ject, peculiar to certain lines of business, 
is desired, it can be acquired afterwards. 
I think that these subjects can be ac- 
quired by the average student without 
trouble in a 
two periods a week. 

If these subjects are thoroughly mas- 
tered, the student will go out into the 
business world with a better understand- 
ing of the underlying principles of busi- 


much one-year course of 


ness life; will be more valuable to his 
employer through being able to help keep 
him out of litigation and prevent loss 
through fraud; and will, best of all, un- 
derstand how much depends upon the 
application of common-sense and good 
judgment to every business transaction. 


> 
———— } § 


Teachers: Are practicing for 


that blackboard contest ? 


yi ul 
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Six Good Spelling Rules 


R. GEORGE W. SCOTT, short- 
hand instructor in the Lincoln 
“J High School, Seattle, Wash., 





—_———t— 

has sent us the following succinct spell- 
ing guide, copies of which are made on 
the 
his 


mimeograph and distributed among 
pupils. We this out- 
line as an excellent spelling exercise for 


recommend 


classroom use. 
Rule r. 
lable ending in / are spelled with one /:; 
imperil, compel, impel. 
Rule 2. The final e of a primitive 
word is retained when a suffix beginning 


Words of more than one syl- 


with a consonant is added: large, large- 


ly; pale, paleness; whole, wholesome ; 
chaste, chastely; excite, excitement. 
Rule 3. 
a suffix that begins with a vowel: close, 
bride, bridal; 


scare, scaring; 


A final e is dropped on taking 
closing; come, coming; 
plume, plumage; 
salable: force, forcible; true, truism. 
Exceptions: 
1. Words ending in ce or ge usually 


sale, 


retain e¢ before a termination begin- 
hing with a or o in order to preserve 
the soft sound of c 


peaceable; notice, noticeable; man- 


or g: peace, 
age, manageable; advantage, advan- 
tageous ; 


2. Final e is retained in “dyeing,” 


courage, courageous. 


“singeing,” “tingeing,” to prevent 


their being confounded with “dying,” 
“tinging.” 


“singing,” 


3. Final e is retained in words end- 
ing in oe to preserve the sound of the 
root and insure correct pronuncia- 
shoe, shoeing; woe, woeful ; 


toe, toeing. 


tion: 


hoe, hoeing ; 


Rule 4. Ak is placed after words end- 
ing with hard c in order to preserve the 
a syllable beginning 
traffic, trafficking ; 
zinc, zincky; colic, colicky. 


hard sound when 


with e, 4 or y is added: 


Rule 5. 
cented on the last syllable and ending 


Monosyllables, and words ac- 


with a consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final letter when adding 
a suffix beginning with a vowel; likewise 
monosyllables having a single vowel after 


qu: plan, planning; refer, referred; ac- 


quit, acquittal. 

Exceptions: 

1X 
boxer. 

2. When the accent is transferred to 

a different syllable, the final conso- 

nant is not doubled: prefer, prefer- 


is never doubled: box, boxes, 


ence: refer, reference. 


3. Inferable, transferable, chagrined. 


Rule 6. (Able, 


termination is 


ible.) . The Anglo- 
“able.” In 


words, if the noun ends in “ation,” 


other 
the 
otherwise 


Saxon 


adjective will end in “able ;” 


in “ible.” Ex.: admiration, admirable; 


temptation, temptable; collection, collec- 


tible: destruction, destructible. 








expended upon his mind. 
he would have been a noodle. 








HAKESPEARE’S wonderful mind was not the result of constant labor 


If his mind had been a constant care to him, 
It was not by nursing his mind, but by wsing 
his mind, that he became the paragon of poets and the prince of modern in- 
terpreters of human life— Washington Gladden, D. D. 
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The High School Course of Study 


English High School, Boston, Mass. 


HE course of study in the English 
High School, Boston, is largely 





elective. The required studies in 
the Business Course are as follows: 


Periods pe 

Subject Lenath f urs Week 
English . - 3 years..... sseacs U 
Phonography 1 year 5 
Typewriting ...... ‘ l yea 5 
Bookkeeping ... rrr D WN rctcctsctene 5 
History : l year 3 
Science - 1 year 3 
Hygiene . ook PORt. l 


Military Drill and Gymnastics. .4 years. .......++0: 2 
Each recitation period in our school is 
forty-five minutes in length. 
The commercial subjects are as fol- 


lows: 
Periods per 
Subject Pla in Course Week 
Bookkeeping Ist year » § 
2d yea » s 
DG FOR cs cccccesse 5 
Phonography svete BOB sapcavaveas 5 
S Wea cnceceks sa 
4th year 3 
lypewriting ; .3d year »Z 
4th year 5 
Commercial Geography ‘- 2d year — 
Commercial Law . eeeter esse Mic conveensé 3 
ORGRE ‘co ccnen ees cedsedncead CER WER sc eccanss 3 


First year bookkeeping is three-fourths 
penmanship and business papers, and 
one-fourth arithmetic. 

The other courses offered by the school 
are those preparing for Harvard College 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Our boys hold high rank in both 
institutions.—Frank E. Lakey. 


High School, West Allis, Wis. 
rire ie have at present a two-year 
course in the commercial work, 

and—with the exception of 
business correspondence and penmanship, 
which are taken in the first year—the 
students are not supposed to take up the 
study of shorthand or bookkeeping the 
first year. However, there are exceptional 


cases where students are permitted to 
take up the study of shorthand and type- 
writing the first year, and bookkeeping 
the second year. This exception is made 
in the case of students who we are sure 
will not be able to complete a four-year 


high school course. 


l. 

In answer to question number one: 
We insist upon our students’ taking Eng 
lish both years; if they can stay three 
years we have them take it three years. 
If we are sure they can spend only two 
years in the high school, we let them 
take business correspondence, English, 
typewriting, and shorthand, and another 
study which they elect the first year. 
The second year they take shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and commer- 
cial arithmetic. We have found that the 
commercial subjects, rightly taught, are 
an incentive to the students to complete 
their high school course. 


? 


I think that more time should be given 
to stenography than to bookkeeping. It 
seems to me that, if rightly presented, a 
year and a half is all that is necessary 
for bookkeeping. Very seldom does a 
student go into an office position and 
take charge of a complicated set of books ; 
while, on the other hand, he must be able 
to go into an office, take dictation with 
accuracy and a certain degree of speed, 
and transcribe an acceptable business 
letter. 

3. 

I believe that by all means shorthand 
should be given during the last year in 
school. By this I mean that the ad- 
vanced dictation classes should be given 
just before the student goes into a posi- 
tion. If the student intends to take a 
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position in which shorthand and type- 
writing will be used, it would be useless 
for him to remain in school another year 
and take up bookkeeping, as some of the 
high schools have their courses planned 
at present. 

4. 

I have found that the forty-five minute 
period for both shorthand and typewrit- 
I think the type- 
writing period, if possible, should follow 
the shorthand period. Especially should 
this be so in the case of students who are 
taking dictation, as it corresponds more 


ing is an excellent one. 


closely to the plan they will have to fol- 
low in an office. 
5. 

It seems to me that for the ordinary 
high school, three years is an ideal course, 
and the second and third years should 
be spent in studying shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and bookkeeping, together with Eng- 
lish and one or two other subjects. 


0. 

I do not pay much attention to speed in 
shorthand the first year. My idea is to 
develop a good execution with a set 
style of writing. I accomplish this by 
completing the text-book, with a written 
review on each lesson and a final written 
examination on the entire book. Then 
we take up “Reading and Writing Exer- 
cises.” I have the students write each 
page of this book seven times in short- 
hand, seeing to it that they follow the 
style of shorthand as given in the plates 
as closely as possible. 

The second year is taken up in regular 
dictation, using “Gregg Speed Practice” 
for home work. I assign from two to 
five letters (about three hundred words) 
from “Gregg Speed Practice,” to be writ- 
ten fourteen times each in shorthand. 
Each day I dictate two letters which my 
students are required to transcribe, pre- 


paring also from five to seven typewrit- 
ten copies, depending upon the length 
of the letter. This work they bring to 
class the next day, when we criticise and 
correct the transcriptions. We also have 
twenty phrases day from the 
“Phrase Book” which are placed on the 
board by one of the students and read by 
the class the next day. 

Every two weeks we have what we 
call an individual test. I divide the class 
into groups of four or five and dictate 
letters or an editorial. I go with them 
into the typewriting room and take note 
of the time they take for transcribing. 
These transcriptions are afterward cor- 
rected, and a record is kept of their speed 
in shorthand, speed in transcribing, er- 
rors in typewriting, and errors in short- 
hand. A few in the class this year have 
been able to take average business letters 
at the rate of 135 words per minute and 
to transcribe at a rate of 30 to 40 words 
per minute ; some of the letters handed in 
at this speed graded “perfect.” These 
letters are corrected the following Mon- 
day in class and, of course, it is quite an 
incentive to have a clear record. 

We have copying and fingering tests in 
typewriting at about the same period, one 
every two weeks. We aim for accuracy 
rather than speed, and in marking tests 
we penalize three words for every error 
in transcribing or in typewriting. 

I enclose a schedule which we try to 
follow as closely as possible, although 
we make exceptions when conditions re- 
quire.—H. E. Welbourne. 

*[The schedule is given on opposite 
page. | 


each 


The G. S. A. convention is a perfect 
reservoir of enthusiasm. Come and 
stock up for next year! 








Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand who desire to 
exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in various parts of the world 


There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be subscribers to this magazine. 
Send your name and address to the Grecc Waiter, Chicago, IIl. 


repeated after the first publication. 


Names are not 








of the “Postcard 


must 


HE 


itis” germ 


progress 


have been 





checked, judging from the very 
few requests for membership in the Ex- 
change which have been received this 
We have not learned of the dis- 
Interest 


month. 
covery of an antidote either! 
in the Clan is still alive, however, two 
new candidates for membership having 


Mr. 


Morrison, Secretary of the 


announced themselves this month: 
Joseph L. 
Southern Car Company, whose address 
is High Point, N. C., Box 471, and Mr. 
W. J. Shubert, Jr., 322 Catherine St., 
Jacksonville, Fila., the first to 
respond to the call for specialists in local 


who is 


history and in amateur photography 
sounded in the June issue. 
Not ago the 


“fiends” to pass along any interesting 


long we appealed to 
items regarding post cards, and we have 
just received the following clipping from 
Mr. L. J. Toothaker, who is with the 
Sparrow-Kroll Co., Kenton, 
Mich.—an item which, though it does 
not concerrf postals, will undoubtedly be 


Lumber 


enjoyed by the readers of this depart- 
ment. 
The Christ Child on a Stamp 


Interest in postage stamps is so widely varied that 
it holds children, adults and old people; the more the 
fascinating bits of paper are studied the more stories 
they yield. Genuine artistic skill is often displayed in 
their designing, and the processes of their manufac 
ture are guarded almost as closely as those of the 
mint. A popular holiday book last winter was called 
“The Wonderland of Stamps.” In it Mr. W. D 
Burroughs told the stories of some of the strange pic 


tures on stamps His chapters have taking titles, such 


as “The Smallest Show on Earth,” “Small Records 
of Big Wars,” “Thumb-nail Maps,” “Ships That Pass 
Through the Mails,” et From the chapter called 


“Christmas and the Cross,” we quote the following 
description of one unusual issue: 

“The Child Jesus is himself portrayed on one stamp 
This is on the stamp of two and one-half reis of the 
1895 issue of Portugal. The value of this stamp in 
our money is a trifle more than one-fourth of a cent. 


of the seven 
Anthony of 


ws the saint on his 


The series was issued in commemoratior 
wundredth birthday anniversary of Saint 


Padua, and the Christ stamp sl 


knees with his arms outstretched to the skies above, in 
which the baby Jesus appears here is a peculiarity 
about this stamp, and a the others of this series, 


that gives them an additional interest: on the back 
them there is printed in Latin a prayer 
d for all the blessings he has 


of each of 
of thanksgiving to G 


bestowed on mankind.”—TJhe Wellspring 

The following members are added to 
the Exchange with this issue: 

Mary K. Schuster, 251 N. Broad St., Trenton, N. J 


Arthur Miller, Box 4 Hammond, Minn 
Otto Scope, 509 S. Parry St., South Bend, Ind 
Floyd Stebbins, R. F. D. N Mishawaka, Ind 


Gerhard Lind, care of Sioux Falls Metal Culvert 
Co., Sioux Falls, S. D 

Ralph H. Horner, 727 W. Third St., Pittsburg, 
Kans 

Ruelle Gillam, Highland Pa Sta., Des Moines, Ia 

Nellie Guyette, W ibine, Ia 


Matie Kent, W ibine, Ia 

Harold McLean, Washington ‘ H., Ohi 
Kansas City 
Pittsburg, Kans 

t, Pa 


Second Ave., S., 


Clarence S. Emerson, care Southern 


Railway Company, 
Eva Carpenter, Osterh 
James DonLevy, 1604 

apolis, Minn 


Minne 


Hattie Mann, care City Recorder’s Office, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Minor P. Northem, 272 Bristol St., Buffalo, N. Y 

E. G. Furmall, care Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark 

John A. Dawkins, 234 Eleventh St., N. E., Wash 


ington, D. C. 
Pauline Miller, 48 Charlotte St., Rochester, N. Y. 
John H. Langston, R. F. D. No. 4, Shawnee, Okla 
Ida Surtees, R. F. D. N Eddyville, Iowa 
Frederick Horace Gearey, 190 Albion St., Annan 
dall, Sydney, W. S. W (If left please forward care 


of Mrs. W. Lawrence.) 

Minnie A. Hubbard, “Hubbard House,” Wilmurt, 
N. Y. 

G. C. Simmons, U. S. S. “Virginia,” care Post 


master, New York City 


Dave Miller, 21 Myrtle Crescent, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Ralph Ward, 4046 Ridge Ave., East Falls, Phila 
delphia, Pa 

Wm. K. Clarke, ¢ Grandison Road, West Side, 
Clapham Common, London, England. (Scenic cards 


preferred) 

Maud Gulley, Pinckneyville, Ill. 

Robert Pate, Kell, Ill 

Louisa C. Croft, 1016 Parker St., Chester, Pa. 

Minnie T. Hinkle, Broad & Madison Sts., Chester, 
Pa. 

Agnes Fullerton, Concord Road, Chester, Pa. 

Stella Rowch, Hinkson St., Chester, Pa. 

Elizabeth Wood, “‘Milmont,” Ridley Park, Pa 

Marie E. McKinney, Chester Pike, Crum Lynne, Pa 

Evelyn E. Stevens, 65 Delaware Ave., Norwood, 
Pa. 

William Black, 404 W. Second St., Chester, Pa. 

Evans Hanby, 1229 Upland St., Chester, Pa 

John Bradley, 334 Rose St., Chester, Pa. 

Ella Gough, 19 Lake St., Bloomfield, N. J 
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—From Saturday Evening 








Accumulated Victories 


IG successes are, as a rule, 
made up of an accumulation 
of little victories, and the 
great failures are often only the sum 
of insignificant defeats. It is seldom 
that one wins out by one splendid stroke, 
and it is just as seldom that failure comes 





as a downward plunge into a chasm. To- 
day’s conquest of some trifling obstacle 
is part of the success for which you 
strive. To-day’s shortcomings are counted 
on the side of ultimate failure—The 
Macey Monthly. 


A G.S. A. Suggestion 











DESIGNED AND EXeCUTED BY Miss PEARL DEAN 
PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Program of the 


Sixth Annual Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Association 


10:00 a. m. 
2:30 p. m. 


8:30 p. m. 


9:00 a. mM. 





of America 


To be Held at Gregg School, Chicago, July 31-August 4, 1911 


Monday, July 31 


ENROLLMENT OF MEMBERS. 


VE bck gu ud CO Ubs cocked Waececenes covcsécos Joun R. Grece 
RESPONSE. 
EE Pee ee eee Pee HusBert A. HAGAR 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
How I Prepare My Strupents to Write 125 Worps PER 
MINUTE IN TuHrrtTy WEEKS..... Cuarces |. Brown, Peoria, Ill. 
Rounp TasLe DiscussION: GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS.......... 
pa sdnen sens haueinds Led by Mary M. GALLacuer, St. Louis, Mo. 
A BUNDLE OF SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
Oum GRADUATES. 2. ccc cccscccccs C. A. Batcoms, Cleveland, O. 
INFORMAL RECEPTION AT GREGG SCHOOL. 


Tuesday, August 1 


TEACHERS’ CONTEST FOR GOLD, SILVER AND BRONZE MEDALS. 

A medal contest for teachers will be held on the following basis: 
1. A ten-minute presentation, with 

blackboard illustrations, of a 

lesson assigned by the judges. 

A five-minute lesson or drill in 

shorthand penmanship — the 

contestant being free to select 

the lesson or subject. 

3. Writing on the board from dic- 
tation. This is for style and ac- 
curacy—not for speed. 


nN 


The blackboard work will be graded 
on accuracy of form (size, proportion, 
etc.), artistic quality, ease of execution, 
correctness, neatness, and effectiveness of 
arrangement. 

Entries must be made on the first 
day of the convention. Those who take 





part in this contest must be actually en- 
gaged in teaching, or have been engaged 
in teaching within six months of the time 
of the convention. 


Tue GrecGc TEACHERS’ MEDAL 


[There are three medals—Gold, Silver 
and Bronze. The reverse side is in 
scribed with the name of the winner.] 
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A very handsome solid Gold Medal will be awarded to the winner. 
The winner of second place will be awarded a Silver Medal, and the 
winner of third place a Bronze Medal. The possession of one of these 
Medals by a teacher is a “mark of high degree” in the profession. Last 
year’s winners were: Gold Medal, Paul G. Duncan, Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Ill.; Silver Medal, Leon A. Winslow, Portland High 
School, Portland, Maine; Bronze Medal, Fred A. Berkman, Y. M. C. 
A., Portland, Oregon. 


“Tue Future or Bustness EDUCATION”...... Morton MacCorMac 
Chicago, President National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
“QUESTION Box”....... Conducted by Paut G. Duncan, Quincy, IIl. 


2:30 p. m. SocraL OUTING. 


Wednesday, August 2 


9:00 a. m. PRESENTATION OF LESSONS. 
A discussion of the presentation methods adopted by contestants 
in the Teachers’ Medal Contest. 
Tue First THREE MONTHS IN TYPEWRITING...........++- 
ide dekcht’eneeeeee GERTRUDE O. Hunnicutt, Evansville, Ind. 
My Meruop or TEACHING ADVANCED TYPEWRITING........ 
phohboounes 0dmess hana Mrs. Ipa McL. Cutver, Dubuque, lowa 
FROM THE MANUAL TO GRADUATION : 
(a) What I Aim to Accomplish; (b) My Materials; (c) 
My PI 80 ng 4.600 000d s 4 0bn0bdeaesehentneneee 
A. E. RowLanp, Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. A. Finney, Aurora, Ill. 
C. H. Becker, Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE ONLOOKER’S VIEWPOINT: 

A symposium of opinions and suggestions from the School Man- 
agers of leading typewriter companies. These gentlemen, as 
is well known, can tell us much about our work through visit- 
ing schools everywhere. Besides they are all eloquent, in- 
spiring, and good to look at. 


High School Session 


2:30 p. m. THE COURSE OF STuDY............ J. W. MartInpiIL_, Madison, Wis. 
General Discussion. 
INFORMAL DiscuSSION OF OTHER Questions Broucut Up 
By TEACHERS. 
Wuat I Saip To THE SUMMER NorMAL C ass (boiled down, 
amplified or amended as the spirit moves, or the program 
SE CTE GUTNENE) 0 0 oss ce Vitec crpeetasvcake Joun R. GREGG 
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Thursday, August 3 


9:00 a. m. RouNpD TABLE Discussion: THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
How, WHat, WHEN AND How MucH? 
A RECITATION IN SPELLING.............. D. C. Brown, Aurora, Ill. 
A RECITATION IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP............. 
Tr tiie TTY ee PauL G. DuNcAN, Quincy, III 
General Discussion. .Led by H. E. WELsourne, West Allis, Wis 
THe Detatit WorK IN CONNECTION WITH THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF A LARGE SHORTHAND DEPARTMENT—BOTH 
Day AND EVENING (Some suggestions which are the out 
come of considerable experience)........ Kitry Drxon, Chicago 
THE NEw PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
—“EFFICIENCY —As APPLIED TO THE TEACHING OF 
SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING (to be omitted if there 


RFS CONET SHERKCTS) «oc cc csccvecsccccsccccceves Joun R. GREGG 
“Question Box”... .Conducted by Neviie C. Cottins, Galesburg, IIl. 


2:30 p. m. SOCIAL OUTING. 


Friday, August 4 


9:00 a. m. SHORTHAND SPEED CONTEST FOR THE GREGG | ROPHY. 

The contest will be open to writers of Gregg Shorthand who have 
not more than ten years’ study and practice in Gregg Shorthand. Full 
particulars of conditions and rules will be sent on request. 

All those desiring to compete must notify the secretary of the 
Association on or before July 27, 1911. Seats will be assigned in 
the order in which notifications are received. Address Secretary Gregg 
Shorthand Association, 32 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SoME OF My Orrice EXPERIENCES. 
SoME OF My CourtTROoOoM EXPERIENCES. 
How to AcQuIRE A SHORTHAND VOCABULARY. 
2:30 p.m. A “SuMMING-UP” OF THE CONVENTION...... ... JOHN R. GREGG 
BusINEss MEETING. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
SELECTION OF NExtT PLACE OF MEETING 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS OF SPEED CONTEST, AND 
AWARDING OF THE PRIZES. 


Teachers’ Certificates 
An examination for the Gregg Teachers’ Certificate will be held some after- 
noon or evening, when it will not interfere with the program or the social features. 
Room and Board 


Particulars about room and board, and any other information desired, will be 
furnished by Mr. H. J. Holm, Gregg School, Chicago. The Hotel headquarters 
will be Palmer House, which is one block from the place of meeting. 
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Business LUrtters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 














Acquiring Facility of Execution 


practically perfect notes. By this is not meant the geometrically 

exact shorthand of the books, produced by compass and rule, but 
something still more beautiful, lines full of life, neat circles and hooks, 
lengths positive in their charater, and if shades at all, not more than enough 
to distinguish them from light strokes. 


N: one should undertake dictation for speed until he is able to make 


Repetition Practice 


Having prepared a piece of matter, anywhere from one to two thousand 
words long, and translated it into the most perfect shorthand, it should be 
written from dictation at a rate easily within the capacity of the writer to 
produce it with exactness, the speed being gradually increased at the re- 
peated dictations, but never beyond the point of keeping the writer fairly 
busy. This practice should be kept up until a distinct gain in speed is seen. 
Then, to avoid monotony, a new piece of work may be taken. 


The Word-Carrying Faculty 


In David Wolfe Brown's book on ‘‘Factors of Shorthand Speed,’’ he 
refers to the cultivation of what he calls the ‘‘word-carrying faculty,’’ the 
ability to carry a number of words in the’mind while catching up. This 
faculty may be improved by keeping a safe distance behind the dictator 
while going at a moderate speed, and gradually increasing the distance 
that the writer can keep behind, as wellas the speed. Not that this lagging 
behind is a virtue in itself; it is best to keep close to the speaker; but it 
sometimes happens that confusion exists or words are uttered in such a 
way that the sounds do not for the moment disentangle themselves and 
form recognizable words. Meanwhile, time has elasped, and nothing will 
then save the writer but the ability to hold on to what has been said, listen 
to what is being uttered, and gradually catchup. For this reason, and also 
because the rate of speaking is gradually increasing, one’s shorthand should 
be so short that any ordinary word or phrase can be written easily within 
the time of utterance, and with a margin for making up for lost time. In 
dictating to classes a good beginning in this way can be made by dictating 
short questions and answers, the student not to begin writing the question 
until the dictation of the answer is begun, and so on. 


} y 
Wi cfbocbocibocfbociSocfboct So oc foodfoadfooefoad}ood noc KX 


Some Questions Concerning Speed in Shorthand,”* by Mr. W. E. McDermut, read before the 


[From a paper on 
National Shorthand Teachers’ Association.] 


















Hints avd Helps 
or the Student 
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The Transcribing Contest 


ELL, it is done now, but it was 
an arduous job—and an excit- 
ing one. By actual count, 281 
received in all—papers of 
all sorts and conditions. Class III was 
best represented, laying claim to 137 
transcripts, as against 109 in Class I and 
35 in Class Il. And it was Class III, 
too, that had the largest percentage of 
which is a splendid 
tribute to the “get-there” spirit of the 
practical stenographer, although 
out of the atmosphere of the schoolroom, 
and with his day crowded with rush 
duties, nevertheless manages somehow to 
keep up with the newest wrinkles in his 
system, and to improve his spelling, 
punctuation, and typing. To illustrate 
how close was the competition in this 
There were four papers that con- 
tained absolutely no errors so far as the 
exact wording of the article was con- 
cerned and that were practically on a 
par with regard to punctuation and ap- 
pearance. It was only after the most 
detailed comparison, the most minute 
consideration of every point that entered 
into the grading of the papers, that first 
place was assigned to Miss Christle, and 
the first three subscription prizes awarded 
to the three competitors who ran her such 


papers were 


correct transcripts 


who, 


class: 


a close race. 

The lists of first and secondary awards 
in each class, and of those whose excel- 
lent work entitles them to honorable men- 
tion, follow herewith: 


Class | (Students) 


First Prize, $5.00 
Carl Lamey, Springfield, Ill., a student in the Night 
School of the Springfield Business College 
Seconpary Prizes One Year's SUBSCRIPTION 


Grace E. Going, Orleans, Vt., a student of the St. 
Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, Vt 


A. W. Berggren, State Business College, Tacoma, 
Wash. 
Mary A. Schriber, Windom, Pa., a student of the 


Pennsylvania Business College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Ernest Borton, Richmond Business College, Rich 
mond, Ind. 
Eugene A. Gschwind, Detroit Commercial College 


Detroit, Mich. 


Honoraste Mention 


Bessie Stentz, National Business College, Independ 
ence, Kans. 
Enoch G. 
Moines, Ia. 


Peterson, Highland Park College, Des 


Grace Morden, Phoenix Union High School, Phoe 
nix, Ariz. 
Louise Turner, Brownsberger Commercial College, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Beatrice Wittmann, Massillon 
lege, Massillon, Ohio 
Rosina Smith, Carthage C« 


Actual Business Col 


mmercial College, Carth 


age, Mo. 

T. R. Robinson, Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
I! 

Ambro J. McGinnis, Hespeler, Ont., a student of 
the Galt Business College, Galt, Ont. 


Elizabeth Quinn, Davey, Nebr., a student of St 
Joseph’s Academy, Clyde, Mo. 


Winnifred Langille, Ontonagon, Mich., a student ot 


the correspondence course of Carnegie College, 
Rogers, Ohio. 
Class Il (Teachers) 
First Prize, $5.00 

Mrs. O. A. Miller, Piqua, Ohio, a teacher in the 
Ideal Business School. 

Seconpary Prizes: One Year's SuBscrirtion 

Mrs. F. R. Chapman, Drake College, Newark, 
a 3 


Herman F. Post, Gregg School, Chicago 
Bertha Kaler, Phillipsburg, N. J., a teacher in the 
Easton School of Business, Easton, Pa. 

Sadie A. Hartz, Pennsylvania 
Lancaster, Pa, 
Carrie H. 

Easton, Pa 


Business College, 


Walter, Easton School of Business, 


MENTION 


Guild, Private Classes, Sedalia, Mo 
Thompson, Sherman's School. 


N. Y. 


HonorasB_e 


Harriet P. 
Katharine 
Mt. Vernon, 


Business 
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Mrs. Maud Butler, Gem City Business College, Sylvia M. Shone, Oakland, Cal., a graduate of the 
Quincy, Il. Heald-Dixon Business College, Oakland, Cal 
Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt College, Humboldt, Raymond A. Tatro, Washington, D. C., a graduate 
Ia. of the Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 
J. C. Smeltzer, Beacom Business College, Wilming- 
ton, Del. HonoraBLte MENTION 
Anna L. Farries, Drake Business College, Jersey 
City, N. J. Roy E. Vaughan, Hettick, Ill., a graduate of Brown’s 
D. Benedict Ryan, Sacred Heart College, Sacred Home Study School, Peoria, Il. 


Heart, Okla 
Fannie Salmons, Piedmont College, Lynchburg, Va 
Clara Overbeck, St. Anthony’s Parochial School, 
Effingham, III. 
Marjorie Cole, 
beth, N. Be 


Elizabeth Commercial College, Eliza 


Class Ill (Stenographers and Reporters) 


First Prize, $5.00 


° 
ional 


Ethel Christle, Bellingham, Wash., a graduate 


the North Bellingham High School. 


Seconpary Prizes: One Year’s SUBSCRIPTION 


Clarence R. Craig, Phoenix, Ariz., a graduate of 
the Gem City Business College, Quincy, IIl. 

Arthur G. Skeels, Columbus, Ohio, a graduate of 
the Actual Business College, Massillon, Ohio. 

Lura M. Beard, Kankakee, Ill., a graduate of the 
Fremont Business College, Fremont, Nebr. 


Kans., 
Chicago 


John H. Linn, Topeka a graduate of the 
Gregg Correspondence School, 


R. J. McCutcheon, Denver, Colo 


4 , a graduate of the 
Central Business College, Denver, Colo. 


Amanda E. Provost, Rutland, Vt., a graduate of 
the Rutland Business College 

Anna C. Bergstedt, South St. Paul, Minn., a grad 
uate of the Central High School, South St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Rose M. Naegele, Utica, N. Y., a graduate of the 


Utica School of Commerce 

F. W. Philpot, Long Beach, Cal., a graduate of 
Heald’s Business College, Long Beach, Cal 

Edward S. Cushman, Everett, Wash., a graduate of 
the Minneapolis Business College, Minneapolis, Minn 

Ernest J. Stebbing, Heights, D. C., a 
graduate of Wood’s Commercial School, Washington, 
mo 


Congress 


-~ 


© 


Where the Mistakes Were Made 


The Translation 

While the general average of accuracy 
was really remarkable, there were a num- 
ber of transcripts that contained one 
ridiculous error after another. Some of 
these mistakes were due to a lack of 
familiarity with the principles—especially 
the few little changes and additions that 
have been made of recent years; some to 
a willful disregard of the laws of pro- 
portion; many to a well-developed but 
utterly misdirected ingenuity; the ma- 
jority to sheer indolence, to the applica- 
tion of that fatal “guessing” habit which 
is the refuge and the ruin of the indif- 
ferent and incompetent stenographer. 
Take that phrase “constitutionally in- 
quisitive,” for instance. With an in- 
genuity that was worthy of a better ob- 
ject, one contestant rendered this as “con- 
sidered by teachers inquisitive”! Leav- 
ing out of consideration the omission of 
“by”—an omission that would never in 
the world be made in a phrase of this 
we come to the real source of the 


sort- 





Ethel M. Schroll, Columbia, Mo., a graduate of the 
Columbia Business College 
difficulty: The student had not mas- 


tered that First Lesson principle which 
requires that circles and loops be joined 
to straight strokes with the hands-clock 
movement, nor the Reversing Principle 
in the Ninth Lesson, a knowledge of 
which would have made him realize that 
“teachers” the loop 
other side of the 


in the outline for 
would come on the 
stroke. 

The new /nity-Anity-Nity affix, as il- 
lustrated in the outline for “unity,” has 
evidently not yet been made part of the 
theory equipment of all our readers, as 
the form was twisted into a variety of 
absurd meanings. Then there were the 
two wordsigns “friendly” and “system,” 
which many read respectively for “free” 
and “society,” pointing unmistakably to 
the need for a wholesale review of the 
Seventh Lesson. The outline for “wel- 
coming” at the very end was rendered 
as “recognizing” in not a few papers, in 
spite of the fact that it has not the sus- 
picion of an S or an I in its composition, 
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and that the first curve is entirely too 
long for an R. Some again read “up- 
ward” instead of “up-to-date,” and “im- 
mediately” instead of “eminently,” in 
both instances ignoring a very plain 
blend. 

And so it went with the other mis- 
takes that occurred in a certain class of 
papers. the whole, the 
transcripts were splendidly accurate, es- 
pecially when it is considered that the 
plate was written in a difficult style, with 
every advantage taken of advanced 
phrasing, the omission of unimportant 


On however, 


words, etc. 


The Punctuation 

This is the particular in which the 
greatest number of transcripts failed to 
pass muster, even the prize papers leav- 
ing much to be desired in this direction. 
There was not one single paper which 
was punctuated correctly throughout, 
even when allowance is made for differ- 
ences of custom as regards “close” and 
“open” punctuation, differences of inter- 
pretation in one or two places, and so on. 

The biggest stumbling-block of all 
proved to be in connection with the sev- 
eral parentheses which the plate con- 
tained. The first of these—‘as I have no 
reason for thinking you are not”—takes 
a comma after the second mark of paren- 
thesis, not before the first, nor both be- 
fore the first and after the second, as 
some of the papers compromised matters. 
rhe parenthetical expression in the next 
line, on the other hand, being exclama- 
tory—that is to say, ending with the point 
of exclamation—must be punctuated be- 
fore the first mark of parenthesis. The 
same rule, it may be noted, would apply 
to a parenthesis terminating in a question 
mark, the purpose being to avoid the 
confusing sequence of three marks of 


punctuation. The parenthetical expres- 
sion “only more so!” in the third para- 
graph of the plate, although followed by 
an exclamation point, requires no punctu- 
ation before the first mark of paren- 
thesis, for the simple reason that, as the 
sentence would not require a comma to 
make the meaning clear if the parenthesis 
were omitted, it requires none in connec- 
tion with the parenthesis. 

Many avoided entirely the use of 
punctuation marks in connection with the 
parentheses ; this also is wrong, however, 
because if the sentence would require 
commas without the parenthesis, it re- 
quires the same punctuation when the 
parenthesis is inserted. The marks of 
parenthesis do not in any sense stand as 
substitutes for other punctuation marks. 
There were only two or three papers 
out of that entire 281 that observed these 
various rules, although a very complete 
discussion of this entire matter, including 
definite rules and illustrations, appeared 
in the “Question Mark” department of 
this magazine in October, 1909. Those 
who have their back numbers within con- 
venient reach, or who have access to 
Bound Volume XII, will find it both in- 
teresting and enlightening to refer to 
page 91. 

Another very common mistake was the 
omission of commas required to “set off,” 
as the phrase is, such parenthetical, inter- 
mediate, or introductory expressions as 
“of course,” “please,” “you see,” “ 
“T am sure,” “why,” and “by the way,” 
which are mentioned here in the order 
in which they occur in the article. We 
suggest that all contestants study this 
point very carefully. See rules 2 and 3 in 
the discussion of the uses of the comma 
given in “Applied Business English” or 
“Applied Business Punctuation.” Rule 5 
of this chapter provides for the separation 


too,” 
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of contrasted expressions by a comma 

a rule which governs the placing of a 
comma after the word “list” in the clause, 
“not only out of consideration for our 
membership list, but for your own sake as 
well.” 

A great many made the very common 
mistake of placing the quotation marks 
before the comma after the word “be- 
longs” in the first paragraph, and before 
the last period in the expression “G. S. 
A.” in the fourth paragraph. Paragraph 
11 in the chapter on quotation marks in 
“Applied Business English” gives the 
ruling which must be observed in such 
cases. The comma and the period are 
always placed inside the quotation marks. 

So much for the punctuation feature 
of the contest—the least satisfactory of 
all the points upon which the papers 


were graded. 


The Spelling 

It was immensely gratifying to find 
such an exceedingly small percentage of 
misspelled words in the transcripts, con- 
sidering the large number of papers that 
were examined. A fairly complete list 
was kept of all such mistakes, the most 
frequent and least excusable of which are 
mentioned herewith: 


Constitutionaly, inquesitive, inquisative, 
Gregite, Greggit, parenthically, pareneticly, 
allie, allay (for ally), proffesion, accasional, any way, 
benifit, won (for one), up to date, progresive, em 
bued, fore-go, forgo, inthusiasm, sence, its self, emi- 
nintly, eminately, deside; bost, boost (for boast), their 
(for there), distenction, deffinite, dont, cordiallity, 
corduality, freindly, prehaps, latter (for later), in 
tresting, handibooks (for handbooks), easeyest, adress, 
majic, untill, induciment, enducement, endusment, 
placeing, verbatum, a-foresaid, hear (for here), 
solomnly, solmnly, solumnily, solemny, promis, anser, 


Greggitte, 
lawer, 


welcomeing 

There is one point upon which we 
should like to comment briefly, and which, 
while it does not come under the head of 
spelling, can be squeezed in here as well 
It embodies a “correc- 
tion” which contestants made in 
the number of the verb in a certain con- 


as anywhere else. 
some 


struction that does confuse a great many 
speakers and writers. In the plate, in 
referring to the G. S. A. Report of 1909, 
we used the expression, “one of the most 
interesting and valuable handbooks on 
matters stenographic that have ever been 
published.” Bearing in mind the singu- 
lar idea conveyed by “one,” fully a score 
of contestants decided that this sentence 
was in the “catch,” and 
edited the verb to “has been.” That this 
is entirely wrong, however, will become 


nature of a 


evident when the expression is expanded, 
as follows: A great many handbooks on 
matters stenographic have been published 
from time to time, but this is one of the 
most valuable of them all. It is “hand- 
books” that is the direct antecedent of 
the relative pronoun “that’”—not “one ;” 
and as the verb agrees with its subject 
in number, it is plain that “have” is what 
we require, and not “has.” Is the point 
clear now to all? 
G. S. A. Membership Report 

As we promised last month that the re- 
sults of the “pocket-pocketbook”’ race 
would be announced in this issue, the re- 
New 


members, 44. 


port is made herewith: women 
members, 35; 
While our “pocket” 
the majority, they have such a very slight 
lead that there is every hope for a neck- 
to-neck finish. Why not make that total 


of 79 new members an even 100 before 


new men 


friends are still in 


August 1? 


The Text-book 


[Reprinted by request from the Gregg Writer of June, 
1905.] 


AVE you discarded your text- 
book because you are no longer 
required to recite from it? In- 
telligent practice must always be based 
on theory in shorthand, and the student 
who knows best his text will write faster 
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and better and read faster and more ac- 
curately than the one who only vaguely 
Nor 
should a lesson in the typewriting manual 
finished 
through once, even if done without error. 
Unlike most other studies, in shorthand 
and typewriting speed is an important 


knows the foundation principles. 


be considered when written 


element, and, coupled with accuracy, is 
the end to be attained. This can only be 
accomplished by repetition practice. At 
the request of a student recently for a 
specimen of our shorthand writing, the 
following was inscribed on a fly-leaf of 
her shorthand text-book by way of ad- 


vice: 
A Message to My Owner 
Though only a poor, dumb book, I am your best 
professional friend, and can tell you many half-for- 


gotten things you must know before you can become 
an expert in your line. Therefore, keep me near you 
that I may cheer you and help you when nothing else 
can. Do not put me away on the shelf to moulder in 
the dust and be forgotten. If you do, what I have 
already told you will finally vanish from your memory 
into oblivion Bear these things in mind, 


and pass 


and then, if you are half as successful as I think you 
will be, you will have many happy returns of the day 
and will thank me for this little 
but welcome advice 


piece of unsolicited 


W. H. Howard 


| =e! 
Veo 


A Drill on the States 
AHE little plate given herewith 
furnishes one of the best exer- 
the for the 
states that one could possibly desire. We 
would suggest that every reader make a 
transcript of it and then, using that key 
as a “dictator,” in the manner explained 





cises on outlines 


in the discussion of question No. 41 in 
this month’s “Question Mark” depart- 
ment, write it out ten or twelve times in 
shorthand. Keep these three ends in 
view: First, perfection of theory ; sec- 
ond, accuracy of form; third, facility of 
The key to the plate 
will be published in this department next 


execution—speed. 


month. 


Ah >) 
th 


sd 


Division of States According to Census Gains 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, 


to whom all communications for this department should be 
addressed. 


Results of the Speed Contest 


Sema GREAT many excellent papers 
4 came in for the Speed Contest, 
LU but one fact was particularly 
those made 





noticeable—many of who 
special request for a speed contest failed 
to participate in it! That was a disap- 
pointment, and I hope in the next con- 
tests those who prescribe will be willing 
to take their own medicine. It is all 
right to “preach”—and no doubt the con- 
test has been of great benefit to those 
who took part in it—but practice is what 
makes typists, as, indeed, it does any- 
thing else. Now, will you be good! 
Some good questions were also sub- 
mitted, and these have all been referred 
» “At the Sign of the Question Mark” 
so that the readers of that department 
may also get the benefit of them. The 
answers to these questions will appear in 
that department in due course of time. 


The Awards 
Open Class 
Time 
Minutes 
1. Margaret Monaghan, St. Joseph, Mo i ae 
2. W. J. Cleary, Chicago, Ill.........++-++++- 6 
3. Elizabeth Quinn, Davey, Nebr....... - 6% 
4. John Fox, Jr., Olean, N. Y.....-. ¢ as 
5. E. A. Giantvalley, Washington, D. C..... 8% 
6. Winnie Davis Jackson, Dillon, S. C 11 





Novice Class 


1. Jay S. Parker, Denver, Colo : 8% 
2. Maude Anderson, Phoenix, Ariz.. 11 
3. Daisy Sachs, Lynchburg, Va... sée 13 
4. Ora Sprouse, Lynchburg, Va..... a 
5. Grace Monroe, Lynchburg, Va.. - 14 
6. Arthur Lampman, Marshalltown, Iowa 28 


Rough Draft Contest 
s\n LY interest was also dis- 
AY) played in the “Rough Draft 
Ki Contest.” There is yet time to 
participate in that. 
typewriters and get busy on it! 
month a novelty in “Rough 
Draft” The material for 
this was furnished by Mr. G. C. Creel- 
man, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, who pre- 
fers to call it a “smooth draft.” Mr. 
Creelman has a great antipathy for the 
present form of rough draft and has 
used his ingenuity in trying to avoid 
His system is a good one—the difficulty 
will be in getting the “boss” to adopt it. 
We present it because of its intrinsic 
value and also to stimulate the ingenuity 
of others along this line. If any one 
else has a plan for abolishing the bad 
features of the rough draft—and it is 


Please get out your 


Last 
was promised. 
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Illustration of the Creelman “Flagging System” 





The sketch with this report shows the sizes of pipes 
and location of the hydrants and gates; and, in general 
it may be said that this plan should be followed in mak- 


ing any additions to the protective equipment. 


' 
I Automatic sprinklers should be extended so as to 


cover both boiler houses. Y 


Particular attention is called to the recommendations 


of Mr. Barr in connection with the setting of the fire 


pump. 
<i 
Some few of the sprinkler pipes are below the sched- 
ule. There is a 2=-1/2-inch pipe in N° 3 Beater Room, 


which supplies 32 heads---this pipe should be 3-inch. p3] 


With the installation of the above improvements the 
risk will be fit for insurance in our companies. Until 
these improvements are made, I should say that 1% is not 
a desirable risk. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Dn rome prngebh) 
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we should like to publish 
One of the stenog- 


full of them 
it in this department. 
rapher’s duties is to try to make his 
work more effective—to apply scientific 
sugges- 
tion to your employer will often bring 
We shall be 


glad to have a discussion of this sub- 


business management to it. A 
about time-saving reforms. 


ject from some of the inventive geniuses 
who read this department. 

Here is what Mr. Creelman says about 
his “flagging system” : 

It will be observed that the second paragraph on 
the flagged page is enclosed in pennant (or pointed) 
flags, which indicates that the matter (a portion of 
the original paper) is to be carried to another part 
of the document. Had this matter been intended for 
a place in a previous part, a numbered pennant point- 
ing forward would have indicated that place. In this 
case the typist not having seen any such pennant, 
skips this paragraph and advances until a pennant 
pointing back is found. Then the paragraph is found, 
inserted in the proper place, and checked off in the 
flagged copy as having been written. The square flags 
indicate “forward for new matter.” 


A copy of the “Expert Shorthand 
Speed Course” will be given to each of 
the three contestants who submit the best 
copy of this draft—papers to be sub- 
mitted to this department before August. 


“A Day in the Office” 
ET me direct attention again to 
the discussion of the question 
submitted by Mr. Charles 5. 
Hollingsworth, as follows: 
“Give us a ‘pratical day in the office’ 
-just what one might expect as his pro- 
goes out into actual 





gram when he 
work.” 

I have already several interesting let- 
ters on this question. Just give your 
experiences in the particular line of work 
you are now engaged in. What are your 
Give your impressions of the 
I am sure that we can get 


duties ? 
first days. 
some valuable pointers out of these for 
those who are now beginning or who will 


soon begin their work as stenographers. 
A full discussion of this subject will be 


given in the August number. Read what 


is said about it in the June number 


page 


555 


A School Contest 
evening, May 9, 
Huff's 


Business 


Tuesday 
twenty students of 
School of 


Training engaged in a shorthand and 





Expert 


typewriting speed contest under inter- 
national rules, the first of its kind ever 
held in Kansas City. In the fifteen- 
minute typewriting test on new matter, 
Miss Marguerite Toense won the medal 
offered by the Underwood Typewriter 
Co., at 571-3 Miss Hazel 
Rodgers second, at 54 1-15 net. Miss 
Jennie Hansen won the medal offered 


net, with 


by the Remington Typewriter Co., at 
53 11-15 net, with H. J. Nason second 
at 48 2-3. The medal offered by the 
School for best accuracy in typewriting 
was won by Miss Carrie Purcell, who 
made only nine errors, with a net speed 
of 49 1-5 for fifteen 
minutes. Seven students participated in 
The School 


words a minute 
the Stenographic Contest. 

Medal for accuracy and speed in short- 
hand and typewriting was won by Miss 
Grace Ward on 
at 100 words a minute for five minutes. 
Miss Mildred Taylor’s accuracy record 
in shorthand was 99.5; Miss Myrtle 
Champlin, 99.4; Mr. A. J. Linn, 99.4. 
None of the seven contestants fell below 
A record of 37 1-3 words 
a minute, net, for fifteen minutes was 
made on new matter by Miss Vera Blake, 
who has used a typewriter only thirteen 
weeks. Newton Plage, a fourteen-year- 
old ward-school pupil, who has had les- 
sons on Saturday only, during the last 


solid non-court matter 


95 per cent. 
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few months, made a net speed of 43 4-15 
words on new matter for fifteen minutes. 
In the one-minute typewriting test for 
honors on new matter, Miss Myrtle 
Champlin, in Division A, wrote 100 
words with two errors; Miss Hazel 
Rodgers, in Division B, 81 words per- 
fect. On familiar matter, one-minute 
test for honors, Division A, Mr. A. J. 
Linn wrote 135 words with three errors; 
Division B, Miss Carrie Purcell, 100 
words perfect. The judges were: Miss 
Eva J. Sullivan, Manual Training High 
School, Mr. T. E. Talmage and Mr. F. 
J. Kirker, of Central High School. Mr. 
J. L. Hoyt was official timekeeper; Mr. 
B. W. Plage had charge of the program 
for the evening. Medals were presented 
by Mr. F. J. Kirker. The utility of the 
Edison business phonograph was demon- 
strated by three operators, Mr. J. H. 
Best in charge. 

Mr. J. L. Hoyt, amateur champion 
typist of the world, broke all previous 
records, on a five-minute test, making 
107 words a minute, net; on one-minute 
test 145 words in one minute without 
error. On familiar sentence, Mr. Hoyt 
wrote 228 words in one minute with one 
error. Hereafter contests of this nature 
will be held yearly. The Study Hall of 
the School was filled with an enthusiastic 
audience. 


———= j 


— 


Proverbs For the Typist 


The soul of the sluggard desireth, and 
hath neither speed nor accuracy. But 
the soul of the diligent shall be made 
happy with both. 

* * * 

In all labor there is profit: But the 
talk of the lips tendeth only to poverty 
in efficiency. 





Seest thou a typist diligent at his ma- 
chine? He shall take tne dictation of 
the captains of industry. 

* * * 

He becometh poorly paid indeed that 

typeth with a slack hand. 
* ~ * 

He that goeth about as a tale-bearer 
revealeth secrets that calleth down the 
wrath of the boss. 

* * . 

Now is the watchword of the wise 

typist. 
rs 8 

He must be a thorough fool who can 

learn nothing from his own mistakes. 
* * * 

When we build typewriting technique, 

let us think that we build forever. 
* * * 

All is not typewriting speed that hath 
the appearance of it. 

* * * 

To business that we love, we rise be- 
times, and go to it with delight —Shakes- 
peare. 


How to Center Headings 

Do you know that you can center 
headings mechanically on the Remington 
models 10 and 11? It is as simple as 
ABC. 

Move your carriage to the end of the 
line, and count backwards on the back 
spacer key, one stroke for each letter or 
space in the heading. Then note the loca- 
tion of the carriage and start to write 
your heading half-way between that 
point and the beginning of the line. For 
example, if the back spacing brings the 
carriage to “26,” start at “13.” 

Try it once, and you will never center 
your headings in any other way.—Rem- 
ington Notes. 
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Typewriting Contest in the Phoenix High School 


%. C. L. MICHAEL, principal 
of the Commercial Department 
of the Phoenix High School, 

a very interesting account of 





sends us 
the typewriting contest held in his school. 





stimulate a friendly rivalry between the 
competing schools, but would be pro- 
ductive of better and more rapid type- 
writing in the schools. It would give 
great publicity to the schools, and arouse 


A TyvrpewriTING Contest IN ARIZONA 


The following figures show splendid re- 


sults : 
Advanced Beginning 

Grace Morden. ..59 lucker Pinney. .50 13/15 
Birdie Fowler 54 3/5 Charley DeMund.49 3/15 
Harry Lane .53 14/15 Linney Fraley...48 2/15 
Vivian Bivin....51 11/15 Glenn Snodgrass.47 7/15 
Harold Howard..51 2/5 Ruby Jones..... 37 2/5 
Selma Geyler. ...50 Gladys Morgan..37 1/5 
Callie Bone.....43 2/3 Edward Johnson.36 14/15 
Stover Isaac .43 Paul Holsinger..35 2/5 
Abbie Smith. 40 2/15 Josephine Kerr..35 4/15 
Hazel Miles.....38 8/15 George Prindle..33 1/16 

Mr. Michael, in sending in the ac- 


count, suggests that contests of this kind 
be arranged between the high schools 
of different cities of each state for a 
state championship, much on the plan 
of literary and oratorical contests. This 
is a good idea, for it not only would 


a greater interest in the subject of com- 
mercial education. 


A Correction 


Our good friend, Emil A. Trefzger, 
writes us a very pointed letter, as fol- 
lows: 


In the June number of the Gregg Writer, in the 
department “For The Typist,” you reprint a write-up 
of Mr. Ernest G. Wiese in La Revue Dactylographique. 
In it Mr. Wiese is quoted as follows: “Trefzger is 
my colleague; he has beaten me in certain contests, I 
in turn have beaten him.” This statement is not 
correct, and the records which you have of all recent 
contests will show that he has not even competed 
in the Professional Class: always competing in the 
Amateur, in which class he ranked fifth last year. He 
has never “carried off championship honors” any- 


where, in any open contest. 
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I trust you will give my letter the same promi 
nence in your next issue as you have given the fore 
going misstatement, even though you only quoted 
someone else. 


Oh, these experts! They are like 
opera stars. The explanation of the 
matter is that we sent the article to the 
Chicago office with the request that it 
be translated and a suitable extract in- 
serted in this department. As it was 
sent in late, there was no opportunity for 
us to see proofs, which we regret very 
much, 

We do not believe Wiese said it any- 
Reporters seldom quote statements 
correctly. Mr. Trefzger, however, is en- 
titled to have the correction in facts, as 
given in his letter. 

It is a trying task to observe an ab- 
solutely independent attitude about type- 
writers and typewriting experts, but we 
are going to do it or perish in the at- 
tempt ! 


way. 


Count Tolstoy at Work 






MAHE accompanying picture of 
CZ Count Tolstoy was taken not 
EI long before his death. He is 
shown dictating to his favorite daugh- 
ter, Alexandra Lvowna, who is tran- 
scribing upon a No. 10 Remington 
Typewriter the article the count is dic- 








tating. The third member of the group 
is the Countess This picture 
was published on the front cover of a re- 
cent issue of The Sun of Russia, a St. 
Petersburg periodical. 

The use of the Remington Typewriter 
shows that there was at least one notable 


Tolstoy. 





Totstoy Dictatinc To His DAUGHTER 


exception to Count Tolstoy’s well-known 
preference for things primitive, a prefer- 
ence which led him to till his land with 
primitive implements and adopt primitive 
modes of dress and living. Throughout 
the last twenty years of his life he dic- 
tated all of his literary work to a Rem- 
ington Typewriter operator. 


~\ 


ath 


CGC 


Up on Grammar 


HEN she was 18 Mabel thought 
she was old enough to go out to 
work, and naturally turned to 

stenography as the line of her endeavors. 

“T’ve studied grammar,” she told her 
mother, “and I know all about punctua- 
tion, spelling, division, and those things.” 
“T don’t think,” teased her mother, 
“you would know a pronoun if you saw 





” 


one. 





However, Mabel was firm and secured 
a place. She did not reveal her ignor- 
ance (for of course she did not know 
everything) until she wished to divide 
the word “invisible.” Then she turned 
to a girl working on her right. 

“Say,” she remarked, “invisible is di- 
vided invi-sible, isn’t it? Divided and 
accented on the pronoun?”—New York 
Times. 

































Plate- Writing Exercise 


Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key” given below. 
up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book any points of 


Write 





theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next month with the authori 


tative plates. 
and will point the way to judicious review. 


This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak on the principles and wordsigns, 








ra mi TER our excursion of the past 
(2&2 i few months into “literary” fields, 


ba) \5 
bt 22 we are sure that you willall enjoy 







a return to the “business atmosphere.” 
The following letter, clipped from the 
tvening Bulletin, of Providence, R. L, 
April 24, was sent to us by one of our 
faithful Greggites in that city as a sam- 
ple of real business English embodied in 
a real business letter. 
tion of the Vice-President of the Grand 
Trunk Railway to the Mayor of Provi- 


It is the notifica- 


dence that petty obstruction tactics must 
cease if Rhode Island wants a compet- 
ing railroad. 

You will find it splendid material for 
vocabulary building, as well as an ex- 
cellent example of clear, forceful, yet 
graceful business language—fine matter 
for shorthand practice, and a good lesson 
in business English. 

The Letter 


Montreal, Quebec, April 22, 1911 
Hon. Henry Fletcher, Providence, R. I. 

Dear Sir—In view of the lively interest that the 
City of Providence has manifested through you and 
the City Council in the Grand Trunk extension to 
Providence, I take the liberty of setting before you 
the position that the Grand Trunk feels compelled to 
take with reference to the extension to tide water. 

We cannot permit the New Haven to select our 
route for us to tide water. Our own route was 
selected only after the most careful surveys and 
deliberate weighing of the various possible routes. 
The one we have selected, to be sure, provides for a 
grade crossing of an unimportant switching line and 
the laying of additional] rails on Allen’s avenue; but 
we are willing to accept the city’s proposition that 
we use jointly with the New Haven the Harbor Junc- 
tion Branch easterly of the point where we connect 
with it and the New Haven’s rails on Allen’s avenue 
under conditions which will insure independent opera- 
tion of each line. 

The New Haven’s proposition is a tunnel or deep 
cut through low land and treacherous quick sand, 


involving grave engineering difficulties and bringing 
an indeterminate factor into the cost. 
absolutely reject. 
the Harbor 


from necessity. 


This plan we 
We do not ask for the right to 
Junction Branch at grade from 
We shall have to pro 


cross 
choice, but 





interlocking devices which will 


fixed charge resting 


tect this 
carry with it a perpetual 
upon us, and for this reason, if for no 
would avoid this crossing were it practicable 

The New Haven’s plan does not provide for our 
independent operation on Allen’s avenue Instead 
of this we are offered a switching arrangement. This 
both to us and to the public 
The restrictive features of our 
charter, especially regarding grade crossings, require 
the expenditure of large sums of money which we 
would not be justified in making if we are to be 
halted within a throw of the goal we are 
seeking. 

In asking for a grade crossing of the Harbor Jun 
tion Branch we are asking only what is necessary and 
reasonable and fully justified by the circumstances 
and the general practice of railroads throughout the 
United States. For instance, in the city of Chicago 
there is a network of these crossings, not of freight 
lines, but of main lines. The hollowness of this ob 
jection is well illustrated by the situation in Brattle 
boro, where the New Haven, proposing to divide our 


crossing by 
solely 
other, we 


will be unsatisfactory 
We cannot accept it. 


stone's 


terminal yards by a double track line, offered us 
access to these divided yards by a grade crossing 
over their double track main line—this on a busy 


line and in a busy yard 

We have had ample evidence that the vast majority 
of the people of the State want our railroad. The 
city of Providence is overwhelmingly for it. Nearly 
every public body of any importance in the city has 


expressed itself vigorously on this subject. The city 
of Providence officially through you and the City 
Council has put itself on record in a firm request 


that we be allowed to proceed to tide water at the city 
and State docks under our own steam. The people 
here have been able to judge during the past year 
whether we are carrying out our promises, and how 
every accusation of bad faith has disappeared as the 
situation has developed. We have been compelled to 
fight in Massachusetts and in Vermont, and now when 
we are within sight of our goal we are asked to 
accept a plan which will nullify all our efforts 

We have done everything that courtesy and fair 
dealing can suggest, and we have reached the point 
where we must face the question of a final outcome 
Unless we can secure what we seck, namely, an un 
obstructed way either over our own rails or over the 
rails of the New Haven joint operation, pay 
ing, of course, just compensation, to the State docks 
on Allen’s avenue and the industries in that vicinity 
we would not be justified in constructing this line and 
would not do so 

Permit me, my dear sir, in 
whatever may be the outcome, we deeply 


under 


closing to say that 
appreciate 


the earnest and intelligent stand you have taken ir 
this matter. 
Very truly yours 
E. H. FITZHUGH 


They can conquer who believe they 
can.— Dryden. 
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The G. S. A. Convention 


AO be candid about it: 
getting nervous about the G. S. 


We are 





A. convention. We are afraid 
there will be too many in attendance, and 
it will be a case of “standing room only.” 
Every mail brings us notifications from 
teachers that they are coming, and, of 
course, many others who intend to be 
at the convention have not notified us. 
But we don’t mind! We want to meet 
our many friends and co-workers in the 
advancement of the noble art of short- 
hand writing. You will be heartily wel- 
come, and we will try to find enough 
chairs. 

The Teacher’s Contest is arousing in- 
tense interest. One teacher writes that 
he can attend just one day, but he is com- 
ing all the way from Kansas in order to 
see the Teachers’ Contest! We believe 
he will get full value for his money. It 
is no small privilege to see a number 
of the best teachers of shorthand in the 
country competing for the highest pro- 
fessional recognition that can be ob- 


The knowledge gained from 


tained. 





such a contest is more tangible and use- 
ful than the entire proceedings of many 
conventions. Besides, it is obtained un 
der conditions, and accompanied by an 
interest, that make it stick 

We are looking forward to meeting 
many old and tried friends at the con 


vention—and many new friends 


Where New York Schools Fail 


T is an old saying that “large 





bodies move slowly.” The 
great city of New York is 
notoriously behind the rest of the 


country in the teaching of shorthand 
in its public When 
ers of shorthand from other parts of 
the country visit New York, and learn 
the results—or rather lack of results 

in the public schools of New York, they 


schools. teach- 


are simply astounded that such a condi- 
tion of things can be allowed to exist. 
The New York not to 
blame; they are handicapped by an an 
tiquated system which is taught under 
The methods 


teachers are 


exclusive contract. used 


in securing that exclusive adoptfon were 
fully exposed by the late Mr. J. E. Mun- 
son and others when it took place some 
years ago. 

The New York Globe of June 14 con 
tained this very significant report: 

If the Board of Education deems it advisable, the 
board of superintendents will make an experiment 
in two of the city high schools with a longer school 
course—an optional five-year course for girls. It has 
been found that the technical course in 
stenography and typewriting in the high schools turns 
out immature stenographers who must begin at the 
lowest rung of the ladder In one Brooklyn school 
there are forty girls who are ready to graduate, but 
who do not intend to enter either the training school 
or college. They are anxious to stay if they can by 
so doing take up studies which will perfect them ix 
office work, indexing, and typewriting, etc. They will 
then be nineteen or twenty years of age, more expert, 
and able to demand better pay. To afford them the 
opportunity the superintendents propose to add the 
optional fifth year to the course. 


The adding of another year to an al- 
ready tediously long course does not 


present 
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seem to be a proper solution of the prob- 
lem, especially in view of the fact that 
hundreds of high schools throughout the 
country are turning out efficient stenog- 
raphers with only a two-year course. 
One does not have to go far to learn the 
truth of the Globe’s statement that the 
present system is responsible for “im- 
mature stenographers who must begin at 
the lowest rung of the ladder.” 

The pity of it! Hundreds of young 
people after attending high school four 
years are unable to make their way in 
the business world, because they were 
obliged to study a complicated system 
published three-quarters of a century 
ago. 

New York is taking another step back- 
ward. 


“W.L. James For President” 
is the caption to an edi- 
torial in the Shorthand Writer, 
of which Mr. James is editor. 
We hasten to add that Mr. James does 
not nominate himself for President of 
the United States—merely President of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation. 

The editorial begins: 
seems to tell the story, and little else can 
be added.” Nevertheless Mr. James 
does add a column and a half. And, 
of course, one-half the sentences begin 
with the pronoun—the 
others have it elsewhere. Here is a sam- 
ple: “I believe that my candidacy will 
tend to bring out a larger attendance 
at the next convention.” Modest Mr. 





“The headline 


first personal 


James! 

As its name implies, the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association was 
intended to be national in its scope and 
character. As reporters using any sys- 


tem are eligible for membership, the 
association does not, and should not, take 
Manifestly that 
is the only safe and sane policy for the 


cognizance of “system.” 


association to follow, if it is to be truly 
national. Unfortunately, the association, 
a few years ago, was induced to make the 
Shorthand Writer its official organ, and 
to turn over to its publisher, Mr. James, 
one dollar a year for each of its mem- 
bers. This was a fine thing for Mr. 


James. The recognition of his magazine 
as the official organ gave it some pres- 
tige, and as it probably had the smallest 
circulation of any shorthand magazine 
published, an assured revenue of over 
$500 a year from the reporters’ associa- 
tion was not to be despised. 

It gave Mr. James an opportunity to 
advertise his variation of the 
Graham system in a publication which 
was sent to every member of the report- 
ers’ association. What Mr. James prob- 
ably valued more highly was the power it 
gave him to and vilify 
other systems and schools, and especially 


own 


misrepresent 


those which were in competition with 
him, with the assurance that these at- 
tacks would be read by every member 
of the reporters’ association. This he 
has done persistently. As Gregg Short- 
hand was the most popular system, and 
the author of it was the proprietor of 
the largest school of shorthand in Chi- 
cago—where the school conducted by 
Mr. James is located—the Shorthand 
Writer has month after month attacked 
Gregg Shorthand and its author in a 
malicious and unscrupulous manner. 
Now, we do not object very seriously 
to attacks. By this time we are quite 
philosophical about such matters, and re- 
gard them simply as evidences of the 
success of our work. We do feel, how- 
ever, that as a charter member of the 
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National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, and as the representative of a sys- 
tem which is used by many official re- 
porters—some of whom are members of 
the N. S. R. A., notwithstanding the at- 
tacks upon them and the system they 
write—we are not receiving a square 
deal from the association. 

The policy of its official organ has 
placed the reporters’ association in a 
humiliating position. Through its ar- 
rangement with Mr. James, the organi- 
zation becomes a party to the placing in 
the hands of each of its members of par- 
tisan attacks on systems that are written 
by some of these members. It is in the 
position of a man who invites a guest to 
his house and then proceeds to belabor 
him with a club. 


Naturally enough, this has alienated 
the good-will and support of all the other 
shorthand publications, and of reporters 
using the systems attacked as well as that 


of fair-minded reporters who write other 
systems. The association, in short, is 
becoming recognized as an annex to the 
“Success” school, the “Success” system 
and the “Success” shorthand magazine, 
all of which are conducted by Mr. James, 
As time has gone on, Mr. James has 
assumed a more and more domineering 
attitude in the affairs of the association. 
Month after month he has assailed and 
ridiculed the officers of the association, 
particularly the president and the editor 
of the association’s department in his 
magazine. It is now plain why he did 
so. By discrediting the officers in the 
eyes of the members, he has cleared the 
way for the realization of his ambition 
to obtain complete control of the organi- 
zation. 

All this is merely a continuance of 
the methods practiced years ago by the 
reporting firm of which Mr. James was 


a member. The firm attempted to con- 
trol the telephones in the Chicago County 
Building in order to secure a monopoly 
of the reporting business. After a time, 
the other reporters of Chicago combined 
in a public protest, the matter was ex- 
posed at great length in the newspapers. 
and the courts crushed the monopoly. 
General Grant once said that the best 
way to get rid of an obnoxious law was 
to rigidly enforce it. On that theory we 
are inclined to believe that the election 
of Mr. James to the presidency of the 
N. S. R. A. would be a good thing for 
the organization. When the association 
has become absolutely identified with a 
magazine, a school, and a “system” con- 
trolled by one man, its members may 
wake up and assert their independence. 
In that way only can the association be- 
come a truly forceful organization. 


Editorial Brevities 
There are over six hundred more 
schools teaching shorthand and typewrit- 
ing than there were a year ago, according 
to a statement made by the secretary of 
a big typewriter company which has just 
completed its “School Census” for 


1910-11. Commercial education is grow- 
ing in popular favor at an amazing rate. 


* * * 
The Easton Daily Tribune, Easton, 
Pa., has an extended notice of a new 


business school established in that cit) 
by Mr. W. E. Churchman and Mr. Rus 


sell E. Eckhart. 


Few answers about “Graduation Re 
quirements” have been received. The 
topic may be taken up at a later date. 
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Iguorance Bas No Exruse—Continued 
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O make the most of dull hours, to make the best of dull people, to like a 
poor jest better than none, to wear the threadbare coat like a gentleman, | 
to be outvoted with a smile, to hitch your wagon to the old horse if no star | 
is handy—that is wholesome philosophy.—Bliss Perry. 











Sit Ohe 
Sign OH Ghe 


Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an additional 50c 
for the best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as they 


desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one number. 


Each answer should be 


written on a separate sheet and signed with the full name and address of the contributor. 
Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by September 1, and will be published in 


the September number: 


Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in these columns. 








Shorthand Practice From Printed Matter 


41. I have frequently seen the suggestion that, in 
default of a dictator, the student may get the next 
best kind of practice by writing from printed matter. 
What is the best way of doing this, and should one 
try to watch both the copy and the notes? Also, is 
there any real value in practice of this kind? It 
seems to me that the process of translating printed 
matter into shorthand differs too essentially from the 
act of writing the sounds of words as they come from 
the lips of a dictator, to be of practical benefit to 
the stenographer who is training for greater speed. 


A number of those who discussed this 
question opined that, while this plan of 
practice is excellent for improving the 
quality of one’s notes and building up 
a good shorthand vocabulary, it has little 
value for one who is “training for 
greater speed,” to quote the last words 
of the question. Others again gave it full 
credit for being a splendid all-round 
speed-developer, and told of their special 
plans for overcoming the objection re- 
ferred to in the question ; namely, that by 
this method the student does not hear 
the actual sounds. The best and most 
helpful discussion, in our opinion, is that 
of Mr. Verne E. Nelson, who is the of- 
ficial reporter for the Thirty-fourth 
Judicial Circuit, Goshen, Ind. Mr. Nel- 
son’s plan has the added advantage of 
having been tried and found good. He 
writes : 


A great deal of benefit can be derived from this 
hind of practice, and I cannot see why, if a person 
pats the right kind of work into it, he should not 
be rewarded for his efforts. I will say in the be- 


ginning, however, that for purposes of speed develop- 
ment it is useless for the stenographer to do this kind 
of practice in silence. What he should do is to get 
away from every one, in a room where he can shut 
himself up and make a noise without disturbing the 
family! 

The printed matter should be laid on the table and 
a stiff card procured for use as a line guide. It is 
well to weight the copy down with something, so that 
it will not slip as the card is moved down along the 
lines of the printed matter. Now let the writer read 
out loud, so that he will get the sounds of the words; 
if possible—and it is possible—he should also make 
it a point to read three or four words ahead of the 
point where he is writing. When a person tries to 
do this kind of copying work without making a sound, 
he soon allows his mind to wander away from what 
he is doing, and, finding it slow work, will become 
discouraged and give it up. When he pronounces 
the matter as he writes, on the other hand, his mind 
is right there on the job all the time and it is im- 
possible for him to think of things outside. It will 
be found that after this kind of practice has been kept 
up for two or three months, the writer will be able 
to write with one eye on the shorthand copy and the 
other on the printed copy, if I may put it that way. 

When this plan of reading out loud is followed, the 
stenographer will find that that kind of dictation does 
not differ in effect from that which he gets in regular 
office work, for the reason that he is actually getting 
the sounds as he reads. I practiced according to this 
method for some ten months—and, for that matter, 
do it even now to a certain extent—and in those 
ten months I increased my speed from eighty words 
a minute to one hundred and twenty words a minute.” 
I have now become so familiar with the shorthand 
outlines that I can write without looking at my notes 
at all, keeping my eyes on the printed copy. 


Several other readers advocated the 
same plan of dictating aloud to one’s 


self, two or three suggesting that, in- 


stead of reading word by word, a com- 
plete sentence be read aloud and then 
held in the mind until the hand has trans- 
ferred it to the paper. Such a plan, it 
will be seen, serves a double purpose, 
combining memory culture with speed 
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practice. This suggestion was offered 
by Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt, Ia., 
Mr. Edwin W. Watson, Chicago, and 
Mr. Roy R. Reed, Springdale, Ark. 

Mr. L. J. Toothaker, Kenton, Mich., 
adopts the same plan, but he adds an- 
other suggestion: “I have found it an 
excellent plan, also, to work up speed 
on such memorized matter as the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, etc.” Mr. John H. Linn, 
Topeka, Kansas, in making a similar 
suggestion, remarks that in such prac- 
tice on memorized matter the student 
must “scrutinize his notes carefully for 
inaccuracies of proportion and careless- 
ness of form, since he is deprived of the 
benefit of reading them back, owing 
to his knowing the transcription ‘by 
heart.’ ” 

A different use for this kind of prac- 
tice is explained by Mr. W. T. Weaks, 
Louisville, Ky., whose object is careful 
study rather than speed development. He 
says: 

The greatest benefit to be derived is that in this 
way you run across a great many words that are 
not familiar to you. Not contenting yourself with 
looking up or working out for yourself the correct 
shorthand outline for the word, look up also its 
proper meaning, the various ways in which it is 
used, noting particularly its spelling. If in a few 
pages of printed matter you run across twenty-five 
new or unfamiliar words, mastering the outlines for 
them and learning their meaning, spelling, and proper 


application in a sentence, you will be extracting every 
ounce of benefit from your practice. 


The following suggestion comes from 
Mr. R. L. Turner, of the U. S. S. 
“Wheeling” : 

I have found it helpful to take matter printed in 
twelve or fourteen-point type, which is usually well 
leaded, writing my shorthand notes beneath and 
through the printed words. By this method the copy 
and the notes can be seen at the same time. I would 
suggest, however, that you try the janitor before 
giving up the attempt to secure an actual, live dic- 
tator! - 


Should any reader still cherish doubts 
as to the practicability of this practice 
expedient, let him hearken to the fol- 
lowing quotation from Mr. Toothaker’s 
discussion : . 


If “Question-Marker” will read the biographica 
sketches that have been published telling of the train 
ing of many of our greatest reporters, he will fin 
that a part of that training, in nearly every instance 
consisted in copying, many times over, such books as 
the Bible, Blackstone’s Commentaries, Gray’s An 
atomy, etc. : 


Or, to this bit of personal testimony 
from Miss Helen E. Williams, New 
Haven, Conn., who holds an unusually 
exacting position as secretary to several! 


university professors: 

I have gained nearly all the speed which I have 
in taking notes—and it is equal to all emergencies 
which have yet arisen in our work—through prac- 
ticing shorthand by copying from miscellaneous mat- 
ter. I wrote the articles in the Gregg Writer in 
shorthand; I copied the plates in that magazine; | 
wrote articles from magazines at home, or even 
snatches from stories or novels; and often on the 
car just wrote, as rapidly as I could think of the 
words, bits of Mother Goose rhymes and poems 
learned in school. All this practice had to be fitted 
into odd moments, and I can truly say that it was 
the most valuable part of my training. 


@ 


Sequence of Tenses 


42. I should like, to have your readers discuss 
whether the present or past tense is the proper form 
to use in the following sentences: 

1. I asked Mr. Barnes what he thought 
(thinks) of Colorado fruit ranches. 

2. I was just asking Mr. Barnes what he 
thought (thinks) of Colorado fruit ranches. 
Kindly quote text-book authority for your state 

ments. 


Opinion seems to be equally divided 
on this question—four pros against four 
cons—but the text-books are explicit and 
leave us no room for doubt as to which 
is the correct judgment. The victory 
goes to the four who insisted on 
“thought” in both sentences, and the vic- 
torious standard is borne by Mr. John 
H. Linn, whose argument proceeds as 


follows: 
Use the past tense in both sentences, thus: 
1. I asked Mr. Barnes what he thought 
of Colorado fruit ranches. 
2. I was just asking Mr. Barnes what he 
thought of Colorado fruit ranches. 

For authority see “Applied Business English,” pag: 
149, under “Agreement of Tenses”: 

“The verb in a subordinate clause should agr« 
in tense with the verb in the principal clause, unles: 
the subordinate clause expresses a general or univers:! 
truth; as, ‘The man said that he was studying law 
‘He said that he was going to-morrow.’ ‘He said 
that two and two are four.’ ‘He said that iron +5 
one of the most useful metals.’” 

Refer also to Genung’s “Outlines of Rhetoric,” 
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pages 62 and 63, or, better still, consult any Latin 
grammar on the subject of “Sequence of Tenses,” 
and you will find a much fuller discussion. This 
cuestion is more important in Latin than in Eng- 
lish, although it is amply important» in English. 
Moreover, this phase of English (like many others) 
as handed down to us from the Latin. 

The verb in each of the subordinate clauses of the 
above sentences should be the same; one depends on 
asked,” a verb in the past tense, and the other de- 
pends on ‘“‘was asking,” likewise a verb in the past 
tense. The progressive form of the latter verb and 
the use of the adverb “just” might give room for 
irgument on the ground that the time of asking was 
o near the present, but I do not think that this 
point would be well taken, as the verb is clearly past 
tense. 


The following discussion from an arti- 
cle in Correct English for November, 
1906, under the title of “Concord. of 
Tenses,” goes into the matter in some- 


what more detail: 


When the time of the principal verb is past, that 
of the subordinate verb must not be present, unless 
the subordinate sentence states a fact that is un- 
changing and universal. 

Incorrect 
She said that she is twenty years old. 
He said that he is studying French. 
He said his name is John. 

Correct 
She said that she was twenty years old. 
He said that he was studying French. 
He said his name was John. 

Only statements expressing yniversal truths take 
the present tense in subordinate clauses, when the 
principal verb expresses past time. In the sentences 
given above, the statements express facts pertaining 
only to the individual, but do not express universal 
truths. 

In the following sentences, the statements express 
universal and unchanging truths; thus: 

He said that two and two make four. 
He said that the earth revolves upon its axis. 


Correct answers were also contributed 
by Miss Carita L. Cutler, Worcester, 
Mass.; Miss Immogene Warren, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, and Mr. B. S. Barrett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ 


What Magazines Shall We Read? 


43. If the busy stenographer has time to read but 
four good magazines a month, in addition to the pro- 
fessional magazines every stenographer should read, 
what four would your readers recommend as the best 
to give the broadest outlook upon events of the times 
and at the same time create and stimulate a love for 
good literature and an appreciation of its benefits? 


It was highly interesting to take the 
vote on this question and discover where 
the preferences of our readers lie in this 
matter of magazine reading. We must 


confess, too, to being greatly surprised 
at the solid, worth-while character of the 
magazines favored by the majority. 
There was not a single vote for any of 
the light fiction magazines, and only one 
is recorded for the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal—and that, be it known, was cast by 
a masculine reader! It should be men- 
tioned, however, that he was careful to 
explain that in the case of a man stenog- 
rapher he would substitute America in- 
stead! 

The four highest votes go to the fol- 
lowing publications: The World’s 
Work, 4; The Outlook, 3; The Literary 
Digest, 3; The Review of Reviews, 3. 
Two votes each were given to Scribner's 
and Current Literature, and one each to 
the following: The World To-day, The 
Arena, The Bookman, The Century, 
Harper's, The Atlantic Monthly, The 
Chautauquan, Leslie’s Weekly, The 
American, Travel, Popular Mechanics, 
The Public, The Saturday Evening Post, 
America, Life, The New York Inde- 
pendent, The North American Review, 
The National Geographic, and The Bay 
View Magazine. 

By the very nature of things, this is a 
most difficult question to settle by an ar- 
bitrary prize award, but as the award 
must be made, we have given it to a pa- 
per which includés three out of our four 
winners. This excellent list is that of 
Mr. Toothaker, whose answer is as fol- 
lows: 


To the stenographer who has time to “digest” but 
four good magazines a month, I should recommend 
the following: 

The Outlook, which is too well and favorably known 
to need any comment. 

The World’s Work, which “‘stands for sound finance, 
independent political judgments, good health, con- 
servation of natural resources, good schools, and 
wholesome, active American life.” It is a leading 
authority on the world’s current events, and gives a 
monthly record of unbiased editorial opinion on all 
questions affecting the welfare of the nation. 

The Literary Digest, some idea of the scope of 
which will be gathered from this brief list of the 
department headings: “Topics of the Day,” “Foreign 
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Comment,” “Science and Invention,” “Letters and 
Art,” “The Religious World,” “Guide to New Books,” 
“Miscellaneous,” etc. 

For the fourth, I should recommend any one of the 
following: The Chautauquan, The Bay View Maga- 
sine, The Atlantic Monthly. 


The selection made by Mr. Clarence I. 
Brown, Providence, R. I., embodies all 
four of those that stood “high” on our 
little ballot; Mr. Brown, however, has 
taken six guesses instead of four, quot- 
ing his list from a volume by the late 
Frank Parsons, Ph. D., entitled “Choos- 
ing a Vocation.” From the information 
Mr. Brown gives concerning the great 
work done by Dr. Parsons as director of 
the Vocation Bureau of Boston, it is evi- 
dent that this is a book that would well 
repay a thoughtful reading. After a 
eulogistic description of the Bureau, Mr. 


Brown concludes: 


In this book, besides discussing some essential quali- 
fications of the stenographer (see pages 8, 22, 54, 80, 
143, etc.), Dr. Parsons gives, on page 106, an in- 
structive section entitled “Civic Suggestions,” which 
contains the following pertinent paragraph: 

“Read the summaries of current events and political 
opinion in some of the best magazines, such as The 
Review of Reviews, The Arena, The Outlook, The 
Literary Digest, The Public, The World’s Work, etc. 
Study the collections of cartoons in the first two. 
And read the civic editorials in at least one good 
newspaper representing each of the great divisions 
of political thought and organization.” 


Mr. Linn’s answer is too genuinely 
good and frank and entertaining to skip: 


It is about as difficult to answer this question, and 
answer it well, as it would be for a physician to pre- 
scribe for a patient without making a diagnosis of the 
case. He might prescribe four bottles of medicine 
and leave out the very one needed. I think, how- 
ever, that the following four remedies, if taken regu- 
larly, will at least be harmless, and not so likely to 
produce sleep as some others I might name: The 
Literary Digest, Scribner's, Leslie’s Weekly, and 
Life. 

There are many others equally good, however. 
The Review of Reviews could be substituted, without 
serious loss, for The Literary Digest. In making 
substitution, however, the danger would be in destroy- 
ing the balance (harmony) of the group as a whole. 
If one is to read four magazines, he should select 
such as will make a good combination. 


Mrs. Peterson’s list is an excellent one 


also: 

Current Literature, for literature; The New York 
. Independent, for current events; The World’s Work, 
for movements in the industrial world; The North 
American Review, for movements in the political and 
social world. 


Other lists that are worthy of special 


mention were received from Miss Cutler. 
Mr. Lanning, and Mr. Turner. 


@ 


Fractions, Amounts, and Dimensions 


44. Here are several points that have often puzzle: 
me in transcribing, and that I should like your reader: 
to rule upon: 

1. 5-%, 5 %, or 5 1-8? 

2. 75ce, 75c., or 75¢? 

3. Is 2x24-16’. the correct way to desig- 
nate the dimensions of a piece of lumber? 


Miss Immogene Warren, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, has submitted the prize-win- 
ning answer to this question, which she 


discusses briefly as follows: 

1. “The Style Manual for Stenographers, Report 
ers, and Correspondents” says: “Some write the 
fraction 2 5-8, but the better form is 2 5/8.” 

2. Do not express cents $.75. It may be written 
$0.75, but only at the head of a column of figures. 
The proper form is 52c., 52¢ or 52 cents, the first 
being preferred. 

3. 2x24-16’ is the way to designaté the dimensions 
of a piece of lumber, meaning 2 inches thick, 24 
inches wide, and 16 feet long. 


Mr. Linn, whose answer is the only 
other one that rules correctly on all three 
points, gives “Rational Typewriting” 
references in each case, as follows: page 
21, page 27, and page 37. Discussing the 
last point, he says: 

While the form given is correct, I have found 
the following more frequently used in shops and 
offices where it is necessary to designate the size of 
lumber not only once, but hundreds of times a day 
2”x24"x16’. The thickness of the board is given 
first, then its width, and lastly its length (running 
with the grain). Care should be taken not to omit 
the designation of feet or inches. However, if the 
marks (or abbreviations) for feet and inches are 
omitted, the workman would infer that the first two 
numbers refer to inches and the last one to feet 
although this would not necessarily be the case. 

The argument put forth by Mr. Bar- 
rett to support his ruling on the first part 
of the question is sound and practical. 
even though it does not seem to receiv 
the sanction of the best authorities on 


such matters: 


I have always taught my pupils to use the firs 
form 5-1/8 for compound numbers, for the sak: 
of clearer distinction. The form 5 1-8 is liable t: 
be mistaken for 51/8. 


Another good point in connection with 
the same discussion is brought out by 
Mr. Weaks: 
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When the fraction to be written is one that is on 
ny machine, I do not space at all between the figure 
nd the fraction, writing merely 5%. If the frac- 
ional character is not represented by a special key, I 
vrite 5-1/4; I do not like the form 5 1-8. However, 
even if I have a key for one fraction and there are 
many other fractions in the matter I am writing for 
which there are no special keys, I prefer to write ai/ 
of the fractions with the diagonal, for the sake of 


uniformity. 


Correcting Errors in a Transcript 


45. Please discuss the best method of correcting 
in error in a transcript after the paper has been re- 
moved from the machine. 


The last word on this subject has been 
said by Mr. Weaks; whose discussion 
certainly requires no supplementing from 
the other answers received. The modest 
little apology which Mr. Weaks offers 
for the length of his contribution is en- 
tirely superfluous, as no one will feel dis- 
posed to quarrel with him for having 
gone to all the trouble of preparing such 
a complete and clearly-expressed set of 
directions. His “manual of instructions” 


follows herewith: 


In correcting errors after the transcript has been 
removed from the machine (and when I am making 
several carbon copies I rarely make corrections until 
it has been removed), I first insert the sheet in the 
machine, smoothing it out carefully on the platen. 
Having adjusted the line containing the error on 
top of the platen, or about six spaces from the writing 
position, I then very carefully erase the error, being 
particular to remove every trace of the ink. I then 
turn the line to writing position and somewhere in 
that line pick out the letter “i” and adjust my paper 
by that. This letter is located exactly in the center 
of the space; so that by placing it exactly over the 
division line in the guide scale, the letters will all 
be perfectly centered. It is next necessary to adjust 
the paper horizontally, which is done by aid of the 
variable spacer. I turn the platen until the base of 
the letters rests exactly on the scale, and then run 
the carriage clear across to see that both ends of 
the line rest on the scale. If not, I then have to 
release the paper in the machine and pull the side 
that is above the scale until it is in the proper posi- 
tion. With the base of the line resting on the scale, 
and the “i” exactly over the division mark in the 
scale, I am then ready to insert the letter where the 
error was made. However, to be doubly sure, I do 
not strike the key hard enough to make a clear im- 
pression at first, but hold the back spacer down and 
strike very lightly in order to be sure that the letter 
will be located exactly where it belongs. If it is not, 
of course, I can then very rapidly adjust the paper 
so that it will be. This may seem a little tedious at 
first, but you will soon get so familiar with the ad- 
justing process that it will be but little trouble. 
Should this not work with your machine, all you 
have to do is to make the adjustment as above in- 
dicated, noting carefully how much the variation is, 


and then readjust your paper, making proper allow- 
ance for such variation. 

If one letter has been left out of a word, I then 
erase the entire word, and adjust the paper as before, 
but with the “i” exactly between the lines on the 
scale. I then place the carriage in such position that 
the first letter will strike exactly half a space to the 
left of where it would if the “i” had been. placed 
over the line on the scale. This gives me the addi- 
tional space for the omitted letter, and I can then 
simply write the word in the space previously occu- 
pied, but with the omitted letter properly inserted. 
Of course, this will leave but half a space between 
the corrected word and the last and preceding words, 
but I have fooled the best critics on it, and such a 
correction does not injure the appearance of the page 
nearly so much as to have two words written together. 
If two or more letters have been omitted, or if the 
wrong word has been written and the correct word 
contains several letters more than were contained in 
the first written word, it will be quite difficult to 
insert it respectably unless the word is a long one. 
In that event, I adjust the paper as above indicated, 
and then, after writing the first letter, I hold the 
back spacer and “‘back” the carriage a fraction of a 
space for each letter, holding it more and more for 
each letter, until I can soon insert another one; and 
by continuing this I can easily get the entire word in 
the space occupied by the former shorter word. 

In correcting carbon sheets where the ribbon I 
use is not the same color as the carbon, I insert the 
carbon sheet in the same manner as for making cor- 
rections on the original, and then insert a carbon 
sheet previously prepared between the ribbon and 
the paper. This will, of course, make a carbon im- 
pression on the carbon page, and, after a little prac- 
tice you will learn to make such a perfect correction 
that the most precise will not be able to detect it. 
I mentioned a sheet of carbon previously prepared. 
By this I have reference to a piece of carbon paper 
cut about two inches wide and the width of the car- 
riage, and pasted to a reasonably thick piece of white 
paper. The white paper serves as a cushion and 
keeps the impression from being too clean-cut; gives 
it the somewhat blurred appearance incident to all 
carbon copies. It also keeps the thin carbon paper 
from ruffling up and soiling the transcript. 

If I am making several carbon copies and happen 
to write a word that I find to be wrong after it is 
partly written, I simply go back to the first letter of 
the word, space off as many letters as the correct word 
contains, also spacing once for the next word, and 
then go on writing until I have finished the page. 
When I take the transcript out of the machine, I can 
then very readily replace each copy and insert the 
proper correction. Sometimes, however, I simply 
insert a blank sheet of paper between the carbon and 
the sheet it is writing on, and erase the error on the 
original, then remove the first sheet that I have 
inserted and erase the error on the first carbon page, 
and so on until I have removed the error from all 
the pages. I then turn back to proper position and 
write in the corrected word. The extra sheets I 
have inserted are to receive the dirty impression im- 
parted by the carbon paper resulting from the era- 
sures which are made on the copies over it. I do not 
make such corrections if I am near the end of the 
page, for in turning the transcript back to its proper 
position for writing, it is very difficult not to dis- 
arrange the carbon sheets. 

If I get “balled up” on a word or a syllable at the 
end of the line, I simply release the paper in the 
machine, slip it to the left two or three spaces, as 
necessity may require, and adjust it by the letter “i”. 
Then, by placing the carriage at the proper point, I 
can complete the word or syllable. When this is 
done, however, I am very careful either to replace 
the paper in its former position, or to readjust the 
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marginal stops, so that the left-hand margin will 
remain even. I wish to say in conclusion that I find 
it much more satisfactory to make all erasures when 
the paper is placed smoothly on the platen than to 
make them on the desk or table. 

I do not like to make corrections by striking one 
letter over another. It not only makes the word hard 
to read, but shows up badly on the page and gives 
the impression that the stenographer was too lazy to 
make the proper correction. If I fail to make a neat 
correction, as above indicated, I unhesitatingly tear 
up the first page and start in to make a “perfect” 
transcript the next time. It doesn’t pay to make 
errors, but they do seem to be unavoidable at times. 
When I find myself making a number of mistakes in 
succession, I “take hold of myself,” as it were, and 
make a tremendous effort to write more slowly and 
to concentrate more closely on the work I am doing. 


Other discussions deserving of special 
mention are those of Mr. E. V. MacGil- 
livray, Kenora, Ont.; Miss Williams, 
Mr. Lanning, Mr. Linn, and Mr. Turner. 


@ 


The Best Answers 


Mr. Weaks, although a brand-new 
“Question-Marker,” has contributed 
such very creditable answers this month, 
that the special prize goes to him by 
unanimous consent. 


Some Unique Queries 


In response to the appeal, ““More Good 
Questions Wanted!” in last month’s de- 
partment, one of our shining lights has 
sent in a handful of queries, from which 


we select the three choicest: 

Suppose you have sagging ears and short hair, 
where is the most convenient place to keep your 
pencil? 

Because a young man is handsome, is that any 
reason why he should receive more attention from 
the young lady employes than his less favored co- 
workers? 


What is the proper expletive when you have 
artistically executed a sheet of tabulated matter and 
find, on taking it out of the machine, that you had 
your carbon turned wrong? 


If any reader considers himself prop- 
erly qualified to offer either information 
or consolation, let him speak up! 


@ 


Referred for Answer 


51. What are the best books to read to get a good 
knowledge of the psychology of typewriting? I be 
lieve that every mistake in typewriting is due to an 
error of mind and not of the fingers, and I am inter- 
ested to know whether there are books dealing with 
this phase of the mental processes. 


52. Please discuss the correctness of the follow- 
ing expressions: 
Five times six is thirty; or, five times six 
are thirty. 
Five and six are eleven; or, five and six is 
eleven. 


53. I am in doubt as to which of the following 
examples has the proper salutation: 
Republic Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Attention of Mr. W. F. Bees. 
Dear Sir: 


or 
Republic Manufacturing Cv., 
Chicago, Il. 
Attention of Mr. W. F. Bees. 
Gentlemen: 
Please have your readers decide the point for me, 
discussing fully. 


54. Sometime ago there appeared in one of our 
prominent drug journals a series of articles entitled 
“The Apothecary in Literature,” being an interesting 
and instructive account of all the “‘pill and powder” 
men who have appeared on the pages of literature, 
one of the most prominent being the lean apothecary 
in “Romeo and Juliet.” Can your readers give me 
instances of the stenographer in literature? There 
must be others than the one in David Graham Phillips’ 
“A Grain of Dust.” 


55. It is a fundamental rule in grammar that a 
verb must agree with its subject in mumber and per- 
son. A few days ago, however, I noticed the follow- 
ing expressions in quite an authoritative publication: 
“He need not do it! He dare not do it!” Is this 
correct? If so, why? 


@ 





JF we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, time will 

efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but if we work 
upon immortal souls, if we imbue them with immortal principles, with the just 
fear of God and love of fellow-men, we engrave on those tablets something 
which will brighten all eternity— Daniel Webster. 
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A Child's Bream of a Star 


(For key to these plates see June issue, page 535.) 
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A Child's Bream of a Star—Continwd 
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“TE isn’t the opportunities you miss that work you harm half as much as it 
is the opportunities the other fellow grasps ahead of you.” 




















By Frederick R. Austin, 45 State St., Detroit, Mich., to whom all communications for this department 


should be addressed. 








Special Examination—Federal Service 


Business Teacher (Male) 


AMAHE United States Civil Service 
Cy Commission announces an ex- 


ss amination on August 2, 1911, at 
one or more cities in each State and Ter- 
ritory, to secure eligibles from which to 
make certification to fill a vacancy in the 
position of business teacher (male), 
$1,000 per annum, in the Indian School 
at Carlisle, Pa., and vacancies requiring 
similar qualifications as they may occur, 
unless it shall be decided in the interest 
of the service to fill the vacancy by re- 
instatement, transfer or promotion. 

The examination will consist of the 
subjects mentioned below, weighted as 
indicated : 


Subjects Weights 
Spelling and copying : 
Method of teaching 
Commercial law 
Commercial arithmetic 
Bookkeeping. 

Stenography (methods of 
practical test) 

Typewriting (methods of 
practical test) 

Business correspondence 

Commercial geography 

Penmanship (theory and practice) 

Training, experience, and fitness 


All statements as to training, expe- 
rience, and fitness are subject to verifica- 
tion. 

Applicants for this position must be 
capable of giving instruction in book- 
keeping and general business practice, as 
well as shorthand. 

A description of the practical tests in 
stenography and typewriting is contained 
in Form 1424, “Information for Appli- 
cants for the Stenographer and Type- 
writer Examination.” 

Two days will be required for this ex- 
amination. 

Applicants must have reached their 
twenty-fifth but not their fortieth birth- 
day on the date of examination. 

This examination is open to all citizens 
of the United States who comply with 
the requirements. 

This announcement and Form 1424 
contain all information which is com- 
municated to applicants regarding the 
scope of the examination, the vacancy 
or vacancies to be filled, and the qualifi- 
cations required. 

Applicants should at once apply for 


Me Ml i a i sl ene te 
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Special Announcement No. 648, Form 
1424, and application and examination 
Form 1312, either to the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or to the secretary of the board 
of examiners at the post office, Boston, 
Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, IIl., St. Paul, 
Minn., Seattle, Wash., San Francisco, 
Cal., San Juan, P. R.; custom house, 
New York, N. Y., New Orleans, La., 
Honolulu, Hawaii; or the old custom 
house, St. Louis, Mo. No application 
will be accepted unless properly executed 
and filed with the Commission at Wash- 
ington. In applying for this examina- 
tion the exact title as given at the head 
of this announcement should be used in 
the application. 

As examination papers are shipped di- 
rect from the Commission to the places 
of examination, it is necessary that ap- 
plications be received in ample time to 
arrange for the examination desired at 
the place indicated by the applicant. The 
Commission will arrange to examine any 
applicant whose application is received 
in time to permit the shipment of the 


necessary papers. 


Correspondence 


Note: Readers are urged to submit questions upon 
any matter relating to the government service, for 
answer in these columns. Initials only of the ques- 
tioner will be published. If a personal reply is de- 
sired, stamped and addressed envelope should accom- 
pany the letter of inquiry. 


I have been informed that a federal statute pro- 
hibits any one from using a postal card to “dun” a 
debtor on. Is this true? E. L., Virginia. 


Section 212 of Act of Congress ap- 
proved March 4, 1909 (35 Statutes at 
Large 1129), reads as follows: 


Sec. 212. All matter otherwise mailable by law, 
upon the envelope or outside cover or wrapper of 
which, or any postal card upon which, any delinea- 
tions, epithets, terms, or language of an indecent, 
lewd, lascivious, obscene, libelous, scurrilous, de- 


famatory, or .threatening character, or calculated by 
the terms or manner or style of display and obviously 
intended to reflect injuriously upon the character or 
conduct of another, may be written or printed or 
otherwise impressed or apparent, are hereby declared 
nonmailable matter, and shall not be conveyed in the 
mails nor delivered from any postoffice nor by any 
letter carrier, and shall be withdrawn from the mails 
under such regulations as the Postmaster-General 
shall prescribe. Whoever shall knowingly deposit or 
cause to be deposited, for mailing or delivery, any- 
thing declared by this section to be nonmailable mat- 
ter, or shall knowingly take the same or cause the 
same to be taken from the mails for the purpose of 
circulating or disposing of or aiding in the circula- 
tion or disposition of the same, shall be fined not 
more than five thousand dollars, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 


Unless the objectionable matter ap- 
pears on the outside of the envelope or 
on a postal card the law quoted does not 
apply ; and the postal authorities will not 
interfere at all with what is written under 
cover of an envelope unless the state- 
ments are employed to obtain money by 


false pretenses. 
wives ly 


Is it necessary that a person be a typewriter to take 
the stenographer only examination. 
Cc. O. P., Iowa. 


No, all that you need know is short- 


hand, in addition to the “grade” subjects 
of arithmetic, spelling, etc. And there 
are a number of positions filled from the 
stenographer only register, although those 
appointed are usually those who have 
taken both stenography and typewriting 
in the examination and failed in type- 
writing. They are then certified to posi- 
tions where shorthand is necessary and 
typewriting is only secondary in impor- 
tance. 
ee 


I applied for an examination last fall and was not 
allowed to take it on account of my physical condi- 
tion. Since that time my condition has improved. 
Does the fact that I was rejected last fall debar me 
from applying again when the next examination is 
held? H. W. B., Conn. 


No, each examirtation is entirely separ- 
ate and distinct. I note from your letter 
that the examination you referred to was 
for the Isthmian Canal Service. On ac- 
count of the climate only those in the 
strongest of health will be accepted for 
these positions. I would advise that you 
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go to the nearest Pension Examining 
Surgeon when you are ready for the next 
examination. You can ascertain where 
his office is by inquiry of your postmaster 
or by writing to “Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, Washington, D. C.” The state- 
ments made by a government physician 
have more weight than those made by a 
family physician. 
* * * 


Is it true that a law has been passed requiring girls 
who desire positions in the government service to 
contract for a period of twenty years? How can I 
procure information as to civil service examinations 
for bookkeepers in the state of Oregon? 

Miss M. F., Portland, Ore. 


The only places where you have to 
contract for specified periods is in the 
Philippine Island and Isthmian Canal 
services, and women are not acceptable 
in either of these services. 

For information relative to book- 
keeper examinations write a post card 
to “U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C.,” asking that appli- 
cation forms, etc., be sent to you for the 
“forest clerk” and “bookkeeper” exam- 
inations. This is an excellent examina- 
tion to take, as the usual entrance salary 
is from $900 to $1,200 a year, with ex- 
cellent chances of promotion. 

bu: @ 


I am in the government service, stationed at New- 
port, R. I. I recently passed the civil service ex- 
amination for stenographer, and my name is enrolled 
on the “departmental service” register. What must 
I do to take advantage of a vacancy here in Newport 
should one arise? 

F. A. W., Newport, R. I. 


You are not permitted to have your 
name on the departmental register and 
on the field service register at the same 
time; you must choose which one you 


wish to be appointed through. In your 
case, write the commission at Washing- 
ton, asking that your name be trans- 
ferred from the departmental register to 
the field service register and that you be 
given preference to positions in New- 
port, stating fully why you do not wish 


to leave Newport. No doubt your re- 
quest will be granted if you express 
it tactfully. 
* * * 
What is the best course of dictation practice to pur- 
sue in preparing for the civil service stenographic 
examinations; have you any particular dictation book 


you would recommend? 


C. H. B., Iowa. 


“The Expert Shorthand Speed Course” 
is one of the best dictation books to use, 
as one needs a great deal of general dicta- 
tion practice to prepare for the examina- 
tions properly. An important thing to 
cultivate is the ability to keep up a sus- 
tained rate of dictation. The phrase “100 
words a minute” to be thoroughly under- 
stood must be interpreted as meaning 25 
words every quarter-minute. The ex- 
aminer dictates at an even rate of speed 
until the entire exercise has been dictated. 
By training for this in advance of the 
examination you will eliminate the 
greatest stumbling block—that of swur- 
prise! 

a 


Some time ago mention was made in The Gregg 
Writer of ‘‘Patent” work, but I cannot find the num- 
ber. Please explain as to work of stenographers in 
the U. S. Patent Office, and in patent attorneys’ 
offices. 

H. W. S., Sheffield, Ala. 


The work of the patent office at Wash- 
ington is very interesting, a large num- 
ber of expert typists being employed to 
make certified copies of patent office 
records. The specifications, which are 
copied and charged for at so much per 
folio (100 words), abound in technical 
language and are a fine test of a copist’s 
ability. Some wonderful records in fast 
writing have been made in the patent 
office, the work being all from plain 
printed copy. The technical language 
is the only difficulty met with. Patent 
attorneys have great difficulty in securing 
stenographers with sufficient ability to 
handle this technical work, and high 
salaries are paid for stenographers able to 
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take this class of dictation. To get in 
touch with such attorneys write to the 
Patent Office, sending 20c in silver (no 
stamps accepted) and ask for their 
Roster of Registered Patent Attorneys. 
Then write to the lawyers located in the 
town in which you are particularly in- 


terested. 


Civil Service Jottings 
Note: Under this heading we will from month to 
month call attention to the success of followers of the 
“Forward Movement” who have entered the govern- 
ment service. 


Mr. E. T. Halter, of Cairo, IIl., has 
been appointed to a stenographic posi- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C. He writes 
a very interesting letter, from which the 


following is quoted: 

I entered Brown’s Business College, at Cairo, IIl., 
Sept. 5, 1910, under the instruction of Miss Bertha 
Smith, but Miss Minnie Hum- 
mel was shorthand teacher when 
I graduated. Took the C. S. 
examination on Feb. 25, 1911, 
passing with a grade of 78% 
per cent, and received an ap- 
pointment during the latter part 
of April at a salary of $1,020.00 
yearly. You will note I had 
been in college about five and 
one-half months when I took 
the examination, but I did not 
graduate from college until 
about a month later. Am nine- 
teen years old, and lived on a 
farm until I entered college last fall. Have not been 
in my position quite a month yet, but like it very 
much, besides the Capital City offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities for one interested in continuing his education. 


@ 


Mr. James G. Hayes writes a very in- 
teresting letter from the Quartermas- 


E. T. HALTER 





ter’s branch of the War Department at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., saying that he has 
been appointed to a stenographic position, 
after declining several positions paying 
less than he had fixed upon as his mini- 
mum price. He states that he writes 
letters and makes out transportation or- 
ders for the new recruits enlisting in the 
army. Referring to the workings of the 
military branch of the government, he 
says that it has been a revelation to him, 
and one that cannot be appreciated with- 
out having been actually in the war de- 
partment. He is a graduate of the Utica 
School of Commerce, Utica, N. Y. 


@ 


Mr. Frederick A. Watts, an ardent 
“Greggite,” is employed as a Messenger 
in the Naval Torpedo Station at New- 
port, R. I. His work is of a clerical 
nature and he does considerable short- 
hand and typewriting. 


@ 


Miss Isabelle F. Andrews, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has written us that she 
has been appointed to a position in the 
State Civil Service, requiring more or 
less stenographic reporting. Miss An- 
drews enjoys her new work very much. 
Those interested in this class of work 
can communicate with her at the follow- 
ing address: c/o Commission on Pro- 
bation, Court House, Pemberton Square, 
Boston, Mass. 





THE man who puts ten thousand dollars additional capital into an estab- 

lished business is pretty certain of increased returns; and, in the same 
way, the man who puts additional capital into his brain—information, well- 
directed thought, and study of possibilities—will, as surely—yes, more surely 


—get increased returns. 
than that—Marshall Field. 


There’s no capital and no increase of capital safer 











Sor the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should 
be addressed. 





Mr. C. B. Short, Court Reporter, Roanoke, Va. 


O write an appropriate review of 
the various stages of advance- 
ment of the stenographer using 
shorthand in its most highly developed 
state as an art, is to write a story of 





progress. 

The interesting and impressive signifi- 
cance of biographical sketches is the 
narration of concrete 
facts by which success 
was achieved. We are 
all interested in success. 
We are all trying to 
succeed. If we 
ceed slowly, or at least 
not as rapidly as we 
should like, an opportu- 
nity is presented to 
study our weaknesses 
rather than to extol our 
excellencies. Let us 
see how one of our 
craft, Mr. C. B. Short, 
court reporter, Roa- 
noke, Virginia, has 
risen from the ranks of 
commercial stenographer to that of a 
very busy court reporter. 

The letter given herewith will tell you 
in part how it was brought about. Be- 
fore reading the letter, however, we 
should like to call your attention to cer- 
tain important and fundamental princi- 
ples, so that you may have them upper- 
most in mind. 

Placed in the foreground is an element 
which is a significant indication of the 
determination of the writer: he is but 
twenty-two years of age. 


suc- 





C. B. SHort 


By doing the work of a commercial 
stenographer in an exceptionally efficient 
manner, the opportunity of going to 
court was presented. There was a 
period of testing, of trying out. He 
“made good.” 

Having accurately learned some of the 
duties of the reporter, Mr. Short began 
to study and practice. 
Is it out of place for us 
to repeat that here is 
where many otherwise 
worthy stenographers 
fail? They really do 
not study and practice, 
though they may con- 
scientiously believe 
With the in- 
crease of addi- 
tional twenty-five 
words a minute, greater 
energy is required. 
There must accompany 
the desire to gain 
speed, a resolute deter- 
mination that will over- 
come the many obstacles and difficulties 
in the way of its acquisition. There are 
obstacles and difficulties, and we do not 


they do. 
each 


wish to be understood in any of our 
writings as saying or intimating that 
there are serious obstacles which 
must be overcome. The time required 
for the individual to overcome them is 
the time required for him to become a 
court reporter. Hence, you will see a 
reason for the variation in the time re- 
quired by stenographers in the attain- 
ment of high speed. 


not 
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We now quote from Mr. Short’s letter 
as follows: 


Mr. Short’s Story 


I am now twenty-two years old. I attended the 
National Business College of Roanoke, Va., and 
studied Gregg Shorthand, graduating in November, 
1904. I worked for two different concerns in this 
city as stenographer and bookkeeper until June 1, 
1906, when I received the appointment as Clerk of 
the State Land Office at Richmond, Va. In this work 
I had very little opportunity for improving my short- 
hand ability, and, after a year there I resigned and 
became connected with the Roanoke Railway & Elec- 
tric Company, of this city, as stenographer to the 
general manager. This is where I had my first court 
experience, beginning by reporting the less important 
suits against the company. In the large suits I would 
go into court with the reporter who was employed 
by the company in such cases, and watch him, taking 
all I could, and afterwards comparing his transcript 
with my notes. I continued to do this for quite a 
while, and finally I was able to handle all of the cases 
which the company had by myself. I continued to do 
this work, in addition to my regular office duties, 
about two and a half years. 

I remember the first important case I reported by 
myself was a heavy damage suit against the above- 
named company, in which six or eight doctors testi- 
fied, as well as five or six mechanical engineers. The 
trial lasted five days and at the end of that time I 
was instructed to return to the office and “catch up” 
with the correspondence, which had gotten consider- 
ably behind. I was not permitted to start transcribing 
my notes until three weeks later, when I had only a 
week in which to make up my record, which had 700 
pages. 

On August 1, 1910, I left the street railway com- 
pany and became connected with the firm of Morris 
& Hart, shorthand reporters, of this city. The gen- 
tlemen composing this firm are veterans, having been 
in the reporting field some fifteen or twenty years, 
and, needless to say, the suggestions which they have 
given me have aided me greatly in my work, although 
both of them are Pitman writers. 

Until I began working for the street railway com- 
pany in Roanoke I had only a vague conception of a 
reporter’s duties, but when I had an opportunity to 
learn these duties I began to study and practice—and 
have been at it ever since. I have read all the books 
I could get on the subject of court reporting, com- 
pared my notes with the transcripts as they have 
been gotten out by either Mr. Morris or Mr. Hart, 
paying particular attention to the objections, rulings 
of the court, etc. I obtained a copy of the Gregg 
Reporter, and have spent many hours studying this 
book and practicing the outlines contained therein. 
After I had made up my mind to become a reporter, 
but before entering the field, I studied my outlines 
very carefully while taking office dictation, the dicta- 
tion as a rule being from 100 to 150 words a minute, 
thus affording me opportunity for studying my notes 
as I went along. 

You also ask about my phrases and penmanship. 
The question of phrases is always interesting to me. 
It is with me from morning till night, at home, at 
church—I haven’t heard a sermon for three years in 
which I did not follow the preacher part of the time 
making phrases, mentally. In the office, when not 
busy, I devote a great deal of my time to making new 
phrases, practicing raising my pen at the end of a 
stroke, studying wordsigns, studying the phrases in 
the Gregg Reporter and the Gregg Writer. When 
at home my wife dictates to me (for shorthand prac- 
tice, I mean) at least a couple of evenings a week, be- 


ginning by dictating 150 words a minute and increas- 
ing the speed on the same matter each time until I 
get up around 225 words a minute for several minutes. 

The life of a reporter here in this section is very 
strenuous at times. Recently I was called to a court 
twelve miles from the nearest railroad station to report 
a very important case. The ground was covered with 
about three inches of snow, and I had to drive across 
two mountains in an open-top buggy pulled by an old 
Virginia mule. It is not necessary to say that it took 
several hours to thaw after arriving at my destination. 
This is only one instance out of many such that I 
have had in my short experience as a reporter, but 
I am :apidly becoming used to such trips. 

Last week I returned home from eastern Virginia 
with two hundred pages of notes, with instructions 
to transcribe same as rapidly as possible. I reached 
home about ten p. m. on Saturday night, to find that 
I had to leave at four a. m. Monday morning for the 
western part of the state to report a case there on 
that day. I worked all day Sunday, and Sunday 
night until four a. m., when I had to catch the train. 
I just had time to finish my transcript and catch the 
train. You can imagine I did not feel very much like 
reporting a case that day when I arrived at the 
county seat at ten o’clock. 


Your attention is directed to the speci- 
men of Mr. Short’s notes appearing on 
the opposite page. These notes are pro- 
duced from a page of the notebook of 
Mr. Short, and are not specially written 
for the occasion. It may be that some 
of our readers have gained the impres- 
sion that the specimens reproduced in 
this department are specially prepared 
for publication, but this is not the case. 
Progressive reporters are free to admit 
that they have not perfected themselves 
in the technique of the art, and are offer- 
ing these specimens for suggestions to 
others who are endeavoring to become 
better shorthand writers, in the mean- 
time in their daily work of writing and 
reading shorthand, paying strict atten- 
tion to the elimination of unnecessary 
characters, strokes and movements. 

In his letter, Mr. Short says that he 
studied the phrases in the Gregg Re- 
porter and the department “For the Re- 
porter” in the Gregg Writer, and you 
will observe that the notes not only show 
an accurate use of those phrases, but an 
understanding of the spirit or theory of 
phrasing intended to be illustrated by 
those phrases. The use of phrases with 
out the understanding of the theory ot 
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Mr. Short’s Reporting Notes 


(See next page for key.) 
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phrasing indicates a mistaken attitude 
towards one of the vital elements of 
speed. When the correct theory of 
phrasing is understood, the logical ex- 
tension of the principles is easy and 
natural. There are so many excellent 
features apparent in Mr. Short’s notes 
that extended comment might be in- 
dulged in, but these features are so ob- 
vious that careful study will readily dis- 
close them. 

You will find it interesting to pick out 
the characters which illustrate the “get- 
away stroke;” those that illustrate the 
Abbreviating principle. Note the strict 
observance of theory; size of notes; 
spacing ; general appearance as to clear- 
ness of outline; unbroken outlines result- 
ing from finger-tip ability to execute out- 
lines without hesitation. 

The following paragraph is quoted 
from a recent letter received from Mr. 
Short: 

“T find a great many valuable sugges- 
tions in the Reporter’s Department of 
the Gregg Writer, which I have been re- 
ceiving two or three years, and only wish 
the magazines were published weekly in- 
stead of monthly.” 

The success of Mr. Short will be an 
inspiration to the readers of this depart- 


ment. 


Key to Mr. Short’s Notes 


Q. You say he was in your place of business? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About what time of day was he in your place 
of business that day? 

A. It was Saturday, and I do not know what time; 
I know it was Saturday. 

Q. Was it before noon or after noon; that is, before 
the middle of the day or after? 

A. The middle of the day I think. 

Q. Before the middle of the day? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You say when he left there you do not know 


which direction he went? 
A. No, sir, I do not. 
Q. Now, you say he was a pretty good worker? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know his age? 


About 45. 
. About 45? 
Yes, sir. 
Are you any relation to him? 
He was my father-in-law. 
Your wife his oldest child? 
Yes, sir. 
How old is she? 
Twenty-seven. 
Twenty-seven? 
Yes, sir. 
You say they had removed him from the rail 
when you got up there? 
Yes, sir. 
. You do not know how he was lying on the track 
A. I do not know, no, sir. 
Q. You say he was injured in the back—a littk 
hole? 
A. Yes, sir, a pretty good-sized hole. 
Q. Any place else he was injured? 
A. His hand was cut off, and his feet. 
Q. Which hand? 
A. I think it was the right, but I do not know whicl 
ity was. 
Q. You say you do not know which hand it was? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Was either one of his legs injured? 
A. One of his legs was cut off. 
Q. Which one was that—which leg was it? 
A. Right leg. 
Q. Right leg? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, was the hand on the same side that was 
injured as the leg? 
A. I guess it was on the same side. 


4 
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G. S. A. Convention 


AHE G. S. A. convention is to be 

4 held at the Gregg School July 31- 
August 4, 1911. The program 

for one day is to be given over to the 
commercial phase of shorthand, or to 
the use of shorthand by stenographers 
and reporters. It is expected that this 
will be one of the most interesting days 
of the entire convention. Stenographers 
start out with the training received in 
school as their stock in trade. Now, if 
their stock is deficient in any respect 
here is a chance to address a body of 
teachers and say to them that their 
students would be better prepared to meet 
the battles of commercial life if the) 
were taught so-and-so, or taught in this 
or that manner. The teachers are not 
going to be offended in the least, but wil! 
welcome the information. Teachers ar: 
anxious to prepare their students fo: 
the needs of the day. A conscientiou: 
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(See opposite page for key.) 
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teacher, being busily engaged with her 
schoolroom work, does not have the 
same opportunity to learn the new things 
that the stenographers are learning each 
day. If you would come to the con- 
vention and in open discussion, or by 
reading a paper, tell the teachers of these 


things, how interesting it would be to 
them, and what an experience it would 
be for you! If you can’t possibly attend 
the convention, you can write the Secre- 
tary, and ask to have read the paper 
which you have prepared and are en- 
closing with your letter. 


@ 


Key to Expert Testimony Plates 


—a complete remission; then another convulsion 
comes on, and then another entire cessation. In 
tetanus there never is that complete cessation. The 
patient becomes rigid and he keeps rigid all the time; 
a little more at one time than another, but he is 
rigid all the time. In tetanus the death usually does 
not occur for several days, while in strychnine poison- 
ing it occurs much sooner, so that the differences 
between them are very marked and radical. 

Q. Between the convulsions of strychnine poison- 
ing do you have the twitching sensation or the mani- 
festation of the arms? A. Between the convulsions? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, they may be seen, but more 
commonly between the convulsions the muscles are 
flabby. 

Q. Entirely relaxed? A. Yes, at the beginning; but 
later on, as the end is approaching, then they may 
stiffen up and become rigid at the close. 

Q. If a person should die of strychnine poisoning, 
especially if he died during one of those convulsions, 
how would the post mortem appearances be? If un- 
natural, how? A. The most marked appearance in 
post mortem cases of death from strychnine is a great 
rigidity of the muscles of the body; the head is 
generally thrown back and the foot is arched, so that 
frequently the body rests on the back of the head and 
the heels. 

Q. That is one of the main post mortem appear- 
ances, is it not? A. It is usually, but by no means 
invariably. This stiffening of the muscles which occurs 
after death from strychnine poisoning sometimes 
passes away quickly, and then the body becomes limp 
and flexible; .sometimes, however, this rigidity con- 
tinues for days and months. 

Q. And even years? A. Well, I cannot say years, 
but certainly for months. I have seen it persist in 
bodies for months after death before it would dis- 
appear, and I have seen it also disappear within a 
comparatively short time after death. 

Q. But the rule is that this rigidity is very marked 
and it continues several hours? A. That is the rule, 
and yet we may have it exist for only a short period 
and then the muscles become limp. —~ 

Q. These muscles in cases are so hardened that it 
frequently happens that you have to break them down; 
isn’t that true, doctor? 

A. Yes, that is true in some cases. 

Q. Isn’t that the rule? 

A. It is rather the rule unless you wait for a num- 
ber of days, when the rigidity generally disappears. 

Q. How about the post mortem appearances of the 
face, the muscles of the face, if there is anything 
unusual? 

A. There is usually nothing characteristic of the 
face, though sometimes, however, there is a contrac- 
tion of the muscles so that the lips are drawn away 
from the teeth. 


Q. Drawn back? 

A. Drawn back from the teeth, and the countenance 
has a very ghastly appearance; this is occasionally 
seen, but most frequently not seen. 

Q. How about the color of the skin, doctor? 

A. I do not know that there is any characteristic 
about the color of the skin. 

Q. Isn’t it the rule that it is very pale—the face? 

A. I do not know that such is the case; if the per- 
son dies in a convulsion, of asphyxia, we generally 
have blueness of the lips from the asphyxia, but if 
they die from exhaustion I do not know that there 
is any appearance that is characteristic. 

Q. How about the appearances of the eyes, the pupil 
of the eye? 

A. That is also uncertain; during convulsions the 
pupil generally dilates, but after a convulsion they 
generally contract, and what condition they will be 
in at the time of death is uncertain. 

Q. But as a rule they are dilated, are they not? 

A. If the person dies in a convulsion they generally 
are dilated, but if they do not they may be con- 
tracted. 

Q. During the time that these convulsions are on, 
is there any appearance from the mouth from which 
you are able to detect a toxic dose of strychnine with 
reference to froth on the mouth or any vomiting? 

A. In strychnine poisoning the patient does not as 
a rule vomit; they sometimes do, but usually it is 
rare for a patient to vomit in strychnine poisoning. 
Sometimes, however, there is froth at the mouth, but 
this is not constant; it is only occasionally seen. 
Nothing in either of these would ‘be characteristic, 
however, of strychnine poisoning. 


Every reporter has had funny or un- 
usual courtroom experiences that would 
make interesting and instructive reading 
to the younger members of the craft. 
We should like to have some of these ex- 
periences for publication. 

Q. Who wore this dress (showing 
dress to witness) ? 

A. I did. There are no women in 
our house except me and my husband. 
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On to Spokane! 


SREP ARATIONS for the 1912 
i) Cy N. C. T. F. convention in Spo- 
BES kane are going on apace. Every 
week the prospect grows better for such 
a meeting as no teachers’ organization 
has ever yet had. The Teachers’ Spo- 
kane Clubs are gaining steadily in mem- 
bership, the idea of a definite plan of 
saving up the money necessary for the 
trip seeming to have “caught on.” Not 
only are the officers and committees 
formulating plans for the meeting, but 
they have already accomplished a great 
deal of the real work growing out of 
such plans. Mr. Morton MacCormac, 
president of the N. C. T. F., announces 
the appointment of the following Spo- 
kane Executive Committee, all the mem- 
bers of which are Spokane men, whose 
duties it will be to look after the local 
arrangements and the entertainment of 
the delegates: 

H. C. Blair, Chairman, 
Business College. 

M. M. Higley, Prin. Northwestern 
Business College. 

Dr. James A. Maclean, Pres. Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 


Prin. Blair 


Dr. E. A. Bryan, Pres. State College 
of Washington. 

N. D. Showalter, Prin. Cheney Nor- 
mal School. 

Bruce M. Watson, Supt. Spokane City 
Schools. 

Henry M. Hart, Prin. Lewis and 
Clark High School. 

R. J. Hargreaves, Prin. North, Central 
High School. 

Thomas H. Brewer, 
National Bank. 

R. J. Maclean, Sec’y Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In his letter announcing the commit- 
tee, Mr. MacCormac says: 


Never in the history of this organization have we 
had so many splendid elements working in harmony 
for the success of commercial school education. It 
is a source of deep personal gratification to me to 
know that, without exception, every member of our 
organization, every educational journal—not to men- 
tion a number of commercial enterprises—is exerting 
all possible effort toward making the attendance the 
largest and most enthusiastic in the history of our 
body. While at first it appeared that Spokane is too 
far away from “the center of things,” it is drawing 
closer and closer each day, and we now have reason 
to believe that when the convention convenes it will 
be the largest in the annals of the organization. Big 
national figures have already agreed to be with us to 
aid in making this meeting an event which will re- 
dound to the interests of commercial training through- 
out the country. 


Pres. 


Fidelity 


@ 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Origin of the Pest Card 


It was a custom of a small circle of ‘painters, 
authors, and a certain art publisher to take luncheon 
together in a well-known café in Munich. In June, 
1878, this coterie, including the elder Kaulbach, deter- 
mined to write postal cards to one of their number, 
from whom they had recently heard, and who was 
in the Alps. A chance drop of coffee running across 
one end of the card lying before Kaulbach, he ab- 
sent-mindedly began to draw lines with the coffee by 
means of a toothpick, while engaged in animated con- 
versation, and being apparently entirely unconscious 
of the drawing. In fact, when it was completed he 
dropped the toothpick without observing that he had 
completed a very striking sketch of a bearded Tyro- 
lean. 

The other members of the party, however, were 
delighted with the results, and thereupon each mem- 
ber of the group set about the preparation of an 


illustrated card to be sent to the absent member, and 
shortly after this the art publisher placed upon the 
market a series of cards, reproducing pen and ink 
sketches of scenes about Munich. 

The Christmas greeting card that is now popular 
everywhere, and especially so in England, is but little 
more than half a century old. 

It was in December, 1844, that Mr. W. A. Dobson, 
a young master in the English Birmingham Govern- 
ment School for Design, and afterwards one of Queen 
Victoria’s favorite artists, wanted to send a greeting 
to a far-away friend, and decided on making a sketch 
which should portray the Christmas spirit, and to dis- 
patch that instead of a letter. 

So the first Christmas card was designed. It was 
drawn on a sheet of thick cardboard, the design being 
in three panels. In the middle was the picture of 
a happy family gathered round a table spread with 
Christmas cheer while they raised their glasses in 
greeting to each other; underneath, on a sort of 





i 
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, was the legend, “A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year.” At each side were other panels 
showing Christmas gifts being given to the poor 


scroll 


The card “caught on.” It was shown to othe 
friends, and in the following year Mr. Dobson de 
signed another card, which he had lithographed s 
that he might send copies to all his friends, and from 
that time the Christmas card fashion may be said 


to have begun 


It was not until the year 1880 that anything really 
artistic was attempted in the commercial card; but 
in that year a firm offered a prize of $2,500 for the 
best design, and that induced the leading artists of 
the day to compete.—Prof. Oswald Schroeder in the 


Post Card Dealer. 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow—lIrving 


who, armed with a sword in each hand, was most 
valiantly fighting the wind on the pinnacle of the 
barn. In the meantime, Ichabod would carry on |} 
suit with the daughter by the side of the spring under 


1S 


the great elm, or sauntering along in the twilight, that 
hour so favorable to the lover’s eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women’s hearts are 
wooed and wor ‘o me they have always been 
matters of riddle and admiration. Some seem to have 
but one vulnerable point, or door of access; while 
others have a thousand avenues and may be captured 
in a thousand different ways. It is a great triumph 
of skill to gain the former, but a still greater proof 
of generalship to maintain possession of the latter, 
for a man must battle for his fortress at every door 
and window He who wins a thousand common hearts 
s therefore entitled to some renown; but he who 
keeps undisputed sway over the heart of a coquette 
is indeed a hero. Certain it is, this was not the case 
with the redoubtable Brom Bones; and from the 
moment Ichabod Crane made his advances, the inter- 
ests of the former evidently declined: his horse no 
longer was seen tied to thc palings on Sunday nights, 
and a deadly feud gradually arose between him and 
the preceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his 
nature, would fain have carried matters to open war 
fare and have settled their pretensions to the lady, 
according to the mode of those most concise and 
simple reasoners, the knights-errant of yore—by single 
combat; but Ichabod was too conscious of the su 
perior might of his adversary to enter the lists against 
him; he had overheard a boast of Bones, that “he 
would double the schoolmaster up, and lay him on a 
shelf of his own schoolhouse;” and he was too war 
to give him an opportunity. There was something 
xtremely provoking in this obstinately pacific system; 
it left Brom no alternative but to draw upon the funds 
of rustic waggery in his disposition, and to play 
off boorish practical jokes upon his rival. Ichabod 
became the object of whimsical persecution to Brom 


Bones and his gang of rough riders. They harried 
his hitherto peaceful domains, smoked out his singing 
school by stopping up the— 


June 

A season for simple living with the kindly sur 
and the blue sky, days of keen delight in little things, 
of joyous questing after beauty, days for the making 
of true friends by being a true friend to others, days 
when we may enlarge our little lives by excursions 
to strange places, by friendly association, by the com 
panionship of great thoughts, days that may teach us 
to live nobly, to work joyously, to play harder, to do 
our labor better. So should each June bring us in 
deed a golden summer.—Edwin Osgood Grover 


At School-Close 


The end has ! is me it must 

ro all t gs; in these sweet June days 
The teache " the scholar trust 

rheir parting feet ¢t separate ways 
They part ‘ years t € 


Shall pleasant memories cling to each, 








As shells ea i from the sea 
The n ‘ e rhythm each 
One knew t e sculp knows 
When, plastic t s lightest touch, 
His y-w g lel slowly grows 
To that e grace desired so n 
» daily g ‘ € ner eyes 
The living s whereon she v ght 
Se ng te i ently wise, 
The cl s : N the woman’s thought 
And one : ve te forget 
The voi from dream and pla 
The firr t | and that set 
He feet g’s pleasant wa 
The joy . 2 es Pp ssessed, 
The wa g sens¢ the strange lelight 
Th at swe t : ed Statue s breast 
And f ts led eyes with sight 
O Y th 1 Beaut loved of all! 
Ye pass f re d’s gate of lreams 
In broader ways r tootsteps fall, 
Ye test t t ta that seems 
Her little n the teacher leaves, 
She breaks er wand tf power apart 
While, f v ve and trust, she gives 
The Narr Ss t A gratel neart 





s s noon 
iw , of spring 
Phe wa i { the wax moon 
g 
The f i the itspread wing 
Across the distanc« f the years 
She sends er ( | speed back to y 
she is t ght fd bts r fears 
Re \ selves, be pure, be true 
And prompt t heed the deep 
Low v ‘ science; through the 
And disc ; t y , keep 
Yo f i nature st 
Be gentle griefs and needs, 
Be pitiful as woman should, 
And. spite f all the lies of creeds, 


Hold fast the truth that God is good 


Give and receive: go forth and bless 
The world that needs the hand and heart 
Of Martha’s helpful carefulness 
No less than Mary’s better part 
So shall the stream of time flow by 
And leave each year a richer good, 
And matron loveliness outvie 
The nameless charm of maidenhood 


And, when the world shall link your names 


With gracious lives and manners fine, 
The teacher shall assert her claims, 
And proudly whisper, ““‘These were mine!” 


John G. Whittier 
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B. F CLARK CHICAGO. STEINWAY HALL 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFIC SPOKANE, WASH PEYTON BLOCK 








’ 
JUST TWICE AS MUCH THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
**The position you secured for me last year paid me $10 more 9 : 
per month than | had been getting. The one you secured for me 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 
this year pays me just | WICE what I received last year. WESTERN OFFICES | Realty Building, Spokane, Warh. 
He now has a $150 High School position : | Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 
Just now we have over 300 Commercial Teachers’ vacancies. An active, wide-awake department for Commer 
Perhaps one of them is just what you want. Free registration Teachers N enrollment fee I secured my 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY tion through you at “- This is a sample of 
: tl positions we |! rWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 
Bowling Green, Ky. 











We Personally Recommend POSITIONS FOR GREGG TEACHERS 


manship, Telegraphy, ete We 


achers to employers Uur hiteen years experien a 1 teachers of B okkeeping 
with this Agency and our acquaintance with edu he place : : hed fer 3 teachers. Write for FREE 
tion workers enabies us to a this to the ent t fentuns 
isfaction of concerned Register now for better High Schools ond Commercial omnes 
position, incre is ry. change of mate, to be are writing ' W P ema ers without 
nearer home, We can help you trou ex ‘ 

THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 

378 Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ill. MARION, IND. 














28th Year Over 32,000 Positions Filled 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


SuITreE 814-823, STEGER BurILpInG, CHICAGO 
We now have a Commercial Department, and we have better Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, 
facilities than ever for serving the schools and the teachers. In Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
addition to placing teachers, we handle private secretaryships 
and high-grade stencgraphic positions. 


GREGG TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Our candidate—a Gregg W riter—goes to the head of the Business department in the Auburn, N. Y., High 
School at $1 35 a month, ann § substantial increase to follow; no nine work. We are filling positions all over the 
country. We have never failed to place our members in July and August at handsome salaries —up to $! 
This year will not be an exception. i herefore, keep in touch with us. We want to hear from all teachers open 


for engagement. 
THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


LUTHER B. DY ARMOND, Ass 


Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 


GREGG MAN, $1200 


We have just placed a man at $1200 to teach Gregg Shorthand and Penmanship in one of the finest Y.M.C. A 
Schools in this country; and we have another position just like it to fill. Our third candidate since January 1 has 
just been elected for the Commercial High School, Columbus, Ohio. All three will be with the school next year. 
This is the Agency that gives the cream cf service. “No position, no pay.” 


THE NATIONAL ‘COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A Specialty by a Specialist 
35 OCEAN STREET, BEVERLY, MASS. 


= 





Circular and membership form sent on application. 




















ROBERT A. GRANT, Mgr 








E. E. GAYLORD, Manager 


Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


602 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Will enroll only good teachers. 
Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the Mrppiz 
Srates, and the Great West and Nortuwest. 
Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 
Will not recommend a poor teacher. 
Will send full particulars on request. 


WRITE FOR OUR PLANS TO-DAY 








F?P PS 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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WA N T E D OR SALE A very fine Business College in 
a city ofover 33,000. Only school, 
Position as Shorthand Teacher or assistant, about exceptional territory 4 good proposition for the 
Sept. 1. 1911. Good experience and references. Ad right man. Address, Illinois, care GREGG WRITER. 
dress Miss I care GREGG WRITF! 




















ORIUM BUILDING, 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENC 


OR se Ome ce 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, spe- 
cialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools, 





The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools, 
and business colleges 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





MID-CONTINENT 


COTE ZLE 


AGENCY 


720 STEWART AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


J. E. BOYD, Manacer 

















YA MAGAZINE’ LAUGHTER 


THE FUNNIEST OF ALL THE FUNNY MAGAZINES 


AC )) Brimful of wholesome witand humor. Join the 
Sy y cam mign forOne Millionsubscribe eae 
CENTS in 0 Y or fivec5) 

= Coin for ne ear separate 


subscriptions for #1.00. Foreign sub’ns, 25 cents extra. 
THOMPSON'S MAGAZINE, Dept. B.P., 


8 Federal Su., ¢ Ag 






6 Big Helps in 1 Little Cover 
Saves eyes. Increases speed. Lightens 
work. Get one and see. Money 
back if you want it. Price 35 cents. 
Stamps accepted. 

JOHN P. McENROE, 48 Ann Street, NEW YORK 








Please look at your address 

Important label, and if your subscription 

has run out, renew apt 

Ifyou change your address, notify us promptly, 
giving both old and new address, 








The Stamp of Pencil 
Quality 


DIXON'S American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. Send 10 cents in / 
stamps for liberal samples of Dixon's 
Stenographer Pencils and copy of Dixon's 
**Pencil Guide.”’ 


Mention this paper. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 














OUCH - TYPEWRIT:N 
IN 30 DAYS 


Our Patent Touch-Typewriting Device, with special 
ves the trick. Complete outfit for $2. 
if not entirely satisfied, return it at 
and y yur $2 back. Catalogue Free. 


Chrisman Pub. Co., 920 Century Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


STUDY escome | AW sizes, at Home 
Become LEGAL 
aLawyer DIPLOMA 


We make your home a university. Leading Correspondence 

Law Course in America—recognized by resident colleges. New 
text, specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading univ. law school 
teachers. We Guarantee to coach free any graduate felling to 


pass bar examination. Special Business Law-Course. * nll 
trained men always succeed."’ Over 10,000 students mm 4 


lesson charts, d 
Send for it, and 


our expense, u get y« 























Begin now. FEusy terms. Catalog and Particulars Free, 
ha Salle Ex: , Box 732Y, Chicago, ii, 
BUILD A 86,000 BUSINESS 
in two years! Let us start y the collection business. No capital 
needed; big fiel We teach secret f collecting money; refer business 
to you. Write today for Free I ters and new plan. American Col 
lection Service, 468 State St., Detroit, Mich 





STOP! READ! THINK! ACT! 


Increase your salary by Home Study. “Do it now."” ““Why 
not work for Uncle Sam?*’ Salaries $600 to $1800. Positions 
guaranteed. Civil Service, Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, E-agincerine, Normal, Grammar School, 
High School, Agricultural and College Preparatory Courses 
thoroughly taught by mail. Matriculation fee $5.00. Tuition 
free to one representative at each post-ofhce. Address 


Dept. E, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 








ANTED: A PARTNER; 
W © a man who is a 
thorough commercial teacher, to 
take an interest in the best business col- 
lege proposition on the continent, outside 
of the large cities Address ‘‘Unusual 
Opportunity,’’ GREGG WRITER. 














Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Have you changed your address? 














PUNCTUATION 


Misplaced punctuation may alter the 
entire meaning. A few years ago the 
improper insertion of a comma cost the 
United States Government more than 
a million dollars. 

Punctuation marks are little aids in 
conveying the thought; when correctly 
used, they help in saying neither more 
nor less than was intended to be said. 

Our Correspondence Course in Busi- 
ness English and Letter-Writing em- 
braces thorough training in Punctua- 
tion. 

May we send you further informa- 
tion? It means much to you. 

Write today. 








SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Box 816 WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Try this Carbon Paper at Our Expense 


Let us send you a sheet of MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper that w write 100 letters—al! neat, clear 
distinct and permanent. Simply give us your 
name, your firm's name and your dealer's name 
| be sufficient. Put 
the very severest tests and trials to this sheet of 


UITIKOPY Paper 


MARK 


(or sch« a post card w 





This is a good chance to become acquainted 
with MultiKopy—for you w find that it does 
such neat work that it is almost ridiculous to be 
without it 

MultiKopy is made in black, blue, purple 
green, and red, in six varieties. This list names 
them and gives the number of CLEAR copies each 
will make at one writing. 

Regular Finish: Lightweight, 20; Medium, 8; Billing, 6. 
Hard Finish: Lightweight, 16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4. 


rode a 


paper Made in all color 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 348 Congress St., Boston, Mass- 
Z }/ C 


me Cip 


Address ietters t 
SALES OFFIC! 
Chicago, 222 W. M 














Three and a Half Months 


was the actual time consumed in training Miss Tarr and Mr. Swem—the 
seventeen-year-old writers—for the Fifth International Speed Contest, in 
which they won second and third places. 


The Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


tells how the shorthand speed of these young writers was increased from 
that of office stenographers to that of expert reporters in this incredibly 


short time. 


It gives every step of the training—and the matter used in the dictation 


practice. 


You'll count The Expert Shorthand Speed Course one of your wisest invest- 


ments. 


The book contains 264 pages and is beautifully bound in cloth. 
Price $1.25; sample copy to teachers, 75 cents. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 














Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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“THE PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD” 








The largest, best, and most popular general news 


magazine ever issued in the interests of shorthand 


and typewriting. 


Now in its thirty-seventh 


volume of continued and uninterrupted monthly 


publication. 


Fifty Cents Yearly; twelve numbers. 


A postal card request will bring you a copy free 


for the asking. 


E. N. MINER, Publisher, 


23 Duane St., NEW YORK 








If you are looking for the best School, the best Journal, or the best Book on Pen- 
manship, you will do well to investigate one or all of the following: 


THE SCHOOL 


For twenty years the 


Zanerian College, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


has been the leading penmanship school 
of America. And to-day it is still the 
recognized center for professional train - 
ing in penmanship, practical and artistic. 

Shorthand et who are good pen - 
men are in constant demand. Why not 
increase your salary by improving your 
writing? 

A beautifully illustrated catalog for the 
asking. 


THE JOURNAL 


For nearly a decade 


The Business Educator 


has been gradually pushing to the front, 
until it is now very generally thought to 
be the best journal devoted to penman- 
ship and commercial education. 

Lessons in business writing are given 
by America’s leading penmen and teach 
ers of penmanship. 

A sample copy will cheerfully be sent 
free of charge if you will mention this 
paper. 


THE BOOK 


For up-to-dateness 
The Zaner Method 


Complete Manual is the most complete 
book on business writing and methods of 
teaching writing now published. It con- 
tains 112 pages of copies and instruc- 
hons 

Bound in card cover at 50c and cloth 
at $1.00. Used in many of the leading 
schools. It is revolutionizing the teach- 
ing and the writing of to-day. 

Ask for further information and it will 
be given. 


If you want the best inks, pens, holders, paper, and other materials pertaining 
to penmanship, ask for terms, samples and circulars. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 


PENMANSHIP PUBLISHERS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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“THERE is a reason for the uniform success of Rationally 


trained typists in the contests, in the schools, and in the 
busy business offices. 


Rational Typewriting 


begins right—with the first fingers—and each step in it leads the student on 
to the goal of highest efficiency. It enforces correct hand position and a com- 
plete mastery of the keyboard; it arouses and maintains enthusiasm through- 
out the course. 














HE International 


Typewriting Cham- BESIDESthe World’s 
pionship Trophy, won Championship, the 
by Mr. H.0. Blaisdell, English Typewriting 
at Madison Square Championship, the 
Garden, New York, World's Amateur 
October, 1910, with Typewriting Cham- 


a net speed of 109 


words per minute. 


pionship, and the 
National Business 


Mr. Blaisdell is a Show Championships, 
graduate of Gregg arealsoheld by typists 
School, Chicago, and who learned from 
learned from Rational Rational Typewriting. 
Typewriting. 

















Rational Typewriting is mechanically perfect—all the plates are 
reproductions of actual typewriting, printed on fine paper. It con- 
tains 102 pages, and is beautifully bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Examination copies to teachers, 50 cents. Sample pages free. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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“Great Book How to Do Business by Letter 
Has enabled thousands of Desk Men 


to turn failures into big successes 


Sherwin Cody's ability as a writer of letters for manufacturing concerns, wholesale houses and other enter- 
prises that make sales on a large scale, brings him an income of many thousands of dollars a year. Out of his 
great experience and knowledge he has written a book telling ‘HOW TO WRITE LETTERS THAT PULL.” 
This book, now handled by Medern Methods, te\ls you plainly HOW TO USE WORDS SO AS TO MAKE 
PEOPLE DO THE THINGS YOU WANT THEM TO—HOW TO TALK ON PAPER LIKE A CLEVER 
SALESMAN SOLICITING AN ORDER—HOW TO DEAL WITH HUMAN NATURE SO AS TO GET 
RESULTS DESIRED—HOW TO WRITE FOLLOW-UP LETTERS THAT GET BACK LOST ATTEN- 
TION. This book contains 125 MODEL LETTERS OF ALL KINDS, from simple notes to the most power- 
ful PULLING LETTERS OF RECENT TIMES. To the average man it teaches the simple principles of how 
to write letters that get results. The manager of the Chicago Association of Commerce said of Mr. Cody's book 
—*'I do not believe there are any other publications in the field that begin to compare with yours along the line 
of plain, simple English composition—HOW TO MAKE PEOPLE TALK IN A STRAIGHTFORWARD 


WAY ON PAPER.” 
Modern Methods Magazine 


Has been for years one of the leading so-called business magazines, but is especially for business managers, 
office and sales managers, all heads of departments, buyers, head bookkeepers, etc., factory superintendents 
and foremen, and men on the way to such positions. Modern Methods is seven years old. Nearly 60,000 such 
men have become subscribers and more come by every mail from far and near. 


FOR $1.00 we will send you Modern Methods one year beginning with next issue and a copy of 
Sherwin Cody's great book, “How to Do Business by Letter."’ You will receive Modern Methods 
monthly, and the book will be mailed you at once FREE and prepaid. Address 


MODERN METHODS, 33 R. & B. Building, Detroit, Mich. 














rising How few people speak Eng- 
lish correctly. But there is 


no reason — all should not do so. Apply this ques- 
tion to yourself. 


Do YOU Speak English 
Correctly ? 


There is a fascinating way to polish up Sed English, 


and that is by reading ‘‘CORRECT ENGLISH—How 
to Use It,’’ a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the correct use of English. It will Jay you 
to get in touch with this unique magazine, as it is the 
only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 
_——* , 1} Shall and Will: Should and Would: How to Use Them; Correct 
eae: >> 2529 | English in the Home: Correct English in the School; What to Say 
af ot n and What Not to Say: Course in Grammar: Letter Writing and 
Baye era ‘| Punctuation: Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
>. =a, Ne +| Words: How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 

; ‘ te . 4 . . * . . 
2 a aj] The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you 

— prefer to see a copy before subscribing— 


SEND ONLY 1 Oo CENTS Correct ae > eee Company, 
for a copy of the current issue. You will never re- leago, I 
. . . . Gentle —Attached find $1.00, f hich ter 
ret it. if you are interested in your own wel- | ,..,ccnasmen~Atached find $1.00, for which please enter my 


are, do this NOW before you turn another page. 
But better still, use the Coupon TODAY 1 
CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY | **"**"~ 


5 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. E, Chicago, Illinois Postoffice 
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You can be that kind of typewriter operator if you want to be—that kind of operator 
to whom a mistake is as infrequent as a wrong note to a skilled piano player, and to 
whom correct and rapid typewriting is as instinctive as the touch of a master musician. 


Tulloss Touch 
Typewriting 


is mastery of the Typewriter. | It makes the operation 
of the machine, not a mere mechanical routine, wear- 
ing and disagreeable, but perfect, certain, skilled 
Mast 7 ship. 

To the Tulloss Writer. the striking of the keys is as certain, as 
precise, as rapid. as the best pianist's fingering of the piano keys, 
or the touch of the skilled banjo player upon his strings and frets: 


> . * * * 
Special Finger Training Exercises 
This remarkable suppleness and dexterity of the fingers is due 
to the Special Finger Training Exercises which form a part of 
the Tulloss Course. These are absolutely unique. Z/erc ts no 
such system of finger training taught in any other school, nor 
described tn any other text-book. 


No Other Operator is Trained This Way 


There is no other typewriter operator in the world whose fin- 
gers have been trained as have the fingers of the Tulloss writer. 
No matter where he was trained, how long he has been using the 
machine. or how expert he may be, no other operator has the 
precision—the definiteness of touch—that is seen in the work of 
the Tulloss writer 

In one sense, the Tulloss writer is the only expert, Other 
operators may here and there be found who write with a speed 
that approaches his: but not one can be found who writes with 
the ease. the accuracy, the precision, the u#hesttating certainty 
of perfect typewriting. that marks the work of the Tulloss writer. 


Merely Ask 
for the 
Book— 


Send 
the Cou- 











Would you know more about this system, in which 
for more than ten years operators have been finding 
the means of escape from the drudgery of typewrit- 
ing, and which has brought to thousands the ability 
and the salary of the expert? Then send today for 
our 


on k 
P 72-Page Free Boo 
It which describes the System in detail. This book 
Costs gives complete outline of all the lessons of the Course, 
N h describes the Finger Training Exercises, explains the 
oth- difference between Tulloss Touch Writing and the ordi- 
ing nary touch systems. In addition, it is replete with informa- 
tion of vital interest to every typewriter operator. It tells what 
pe SS eae touch typewriting really is—how it must be learned. It tells how 
high speed is gained—gives suggestions as to the kind of practice 
TULLOSS work that is best for speed development. You will find in it typewrit- 
SCHOOL ing information of inestimable value. One reader has written us that it 
OF TOUCH helped him more toward the mastery of rea! touch writing than an entire 
business college course. Any stenographer could well afford to py for a 
TYPEWRITING “ copy. We send it free. Fill out the coupon, or write a letter, and mail it today. 
807 College Hill, \ 
piper to Tulloss School 
Send me the 72-page Book— u Oss oo 
6a f Touch Typewriting 
ieee: Oo ouc 


807 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Address___ 
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“To teach the young idea how to 
earn a living.”—This is the purpose 
of all instruction in shorthand and 
typewriting. 

The most useful instruction in 
typewriting is that which gives the 
pupil the widest opportunities to 
earn a good living. This, of course, 
means instruction on the 


Remington 


|| “Recognized Leader Among Typewriters’ 
Remington Typewriter Company 


| (Incorporated) 
i New York and Everywhere 




































